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ee a tart STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL SESSION AT WILLIAMSPORT. 


HE Forty-fifth session of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania met pursuant to the call of the 
Executive Committee, in the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
the city ot Williamsport, on Tuesday, July 
3d, 1900, with an unusually large at- 
tendance for opening day, due in a meas- 
ure to the unprecedented local enroll- 
ment in advance—every one of the city 
teachers being on the list. 

The exercises were opened at 10 a. m. 
with prayer by Rev. Edward Henry 
Eckel, D. D., of Christ church, Williams- 
port, after which Rev. E. J. Gray, D. D., 
of Dickinson Seminary, made the 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


This beautiful little city has an inter- 
esting history. It began one hundred years 
ago, in an old log house on the only 
thoroughfare, old Third street. All towns 
of that day began in this way; logs were 
cheaper than stone. It has steadily grown 
until now it is populated by many thou- 
sands of intelligent English people, who 
occupy commodious, almost palatial resi- 
dences, and enjoy all the comforts of accu- 
mulated wealth and advantages of culture. 


Located on the level banks of the broad. 


river, surrounded by the mountains, it is 
visited by numerous storms and an occa- 
sional cyclone—now and then by floods. 
Once or twice the older inhabitants have 
seen the mildly flowing waters of the river 
overshoot its banks by as much as fifteen 





feet. Midway between two great cities it is 
ambitious and enterprising, noted for its 
many railroads and excellent hotels, and so 
has become a convention _. All sorts ot 
bodies, political, professional and religious, 
make it the Mecca of their annual gather- 
ings. 

We extend to you a cordial, though not 
merely an equal welcome, for we believe 
that in this town of homes and churches 
and schools, your influence will be for the 
better and not for the worse. Although 
not quite as good as we ought to be, we 
hope that you will find us not as bad as we 
might be if we tried. 

Among all the bodies which come to this 
city, none will receive a more cordial greet- 
ing than this one, which has done more than 
any other in the State to mould for good 
the people of the State; therefore, in the 
name of the 500 teachers of Williamsport 
and Lycoming county, I bid you welcome. 
We have awaited your coming, anticipating 
such pleasures of association, such profits 
of fellowship, such benefits of interesting 
discussion as do not often fall to the lot of 
mortals. 

We have not only opened our gates, we 
have lifted them from the hinges. The 
whole city—beyond Newberry, out to Mon- 
toursville—is at your disposal. We give 
to you our streets paved and unpaved, our 
churches, our schools, our houses, our 
hearts; all we have we gladly lay at your 
feet, feeling safe while the teachers are in 
charge. 

As I stand here looking into these intelli- 
gent faces, I think what this Association 
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‘represents in the forty-five years of its his- 
tory. I think of the great power of this 
tinstitution, and of what the real meaning of 
‘teaching is—not only in the class-room, but 
beyond the class-room, wherever thought is 

enerated or germinated, and joined to other 
| ona and grown into character. In so far 
as it represents character, I have a profound 
conviction after careful study, that there is 
no agent which has so surely, so poet. 
so actually, so generally pervaded the life 
of the state, its social, intellectual and civil 
economies, as this whose representatives 
meet here to-day. 

To a merely superficial observer this may 
appear to be the wild, fanatical assertion, 
the mere vagary of one who has been largely 
excluded from .the practical affairs of life. 
But the careful and intelligent student of 
human nature knows there are ideas born 
whose ancestry is unknown; he knows that 
culture and surroundings, often unrecog- 
nized, exercise an influence manifest 
throughout the community, in human soci- 
ety, in the state. 

No elaborate argument is necessary to 
convince the man who can think that he 
who would mould the race in the whole, in 
maturity, must begin with careful culture 
of the unit in its beginning, in the cradle. 
Would to God fathers and mothers might 
tealize that in the nursery, the home, the 
school, and zof in the forum, the hustings, 
the legislative hall, are the beginnings of 
real and abiding power! 

Not a hundred years ago—no, fifty— 
horticulture meant dealing with the full 
grown plants and trees. What was the 
method used?—pruning; the result ?—de- 
formity and destruction of what ought to 
fhave grown to orchard and grove. To-day 
science gives diligent study to the germ; 
to find how to develop the tree we study the 

erms from which come a. orchards, 

owers, fruit, shade, and our resort is no 
longer to the pruning knife but to the 
gentler course of natural law. 

When we appreciate that childhood means 
amanhood and womanhood, then we will 
reach our great end. Brothers and sisters, 
when you come to deal with human life re- 
membering that childhood means manhood 
and womanhood, we will raise up a better 
and wiser generation than our own. You 
will not find these greatest movements 
chronicled in the newspaper you take alon 
as you seek the shade. Those flaming head- 
lines are all given to the politicians. What- 
ever else these conventions of Kansas City 
and Philadelphia have done, we can not fail 
to see that they made the towns hot while 
they lasted, and we may more than suspect 
that they have lubricated the wheels of state 
with that which is not often classed among 
oleaginous substances. It is not my pro- 
vince nor my wish to go beyond the bounds 
of propriety in opposing or condemning any 
organization or individual; but it may not 
be out of place to draw a comparison that 
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brings into broad light the work of the 
teacher in molding right sentiment, in pro- 
moting the development of right character, 
in building up a fibre of soul during the 
plastic formative period of childh and 

outh. For the teacher in the presence of 

is school wields a power that shall be felt 
fifty years later in the lives and work of 
those who have imbibed sound principles 
from these earnest men and women. The 
old tree, bent and broken by the tempest, 
may be brought into comparative symmetry 
by careful pruning; but all the old knots 
and gnarls remain, disfiguring the trunk 
and affording hiding places for destructive 
parasites. So now and then a man after 
struggling for years, impelled by ambition, 
the lust for ee or power or emolument, 
comes out of the contest a victor, and be- 
comes so modified or reformed as to use the 
influence so obtained for the public good; 
but this is the rare exception, and even then 
the marks of the earlier years remain. This 
law is almost universal. Hence we makea 
serious mistake when we deal with men 
grown instead of in their babyhood. He 
who studies the philosophy of history and 
biography gets the results that all the world 
of man has wrought, and these confirm the 
teachings of modern psychology and biol- 
ogy, that childhood and youth are the 
moulding periods, and that to change char- 
acter in later life is almost impossible. So 
the study of the latest science confirms with 
startling emphasis the words of Holy Writ 
to teacher and parent—‘‘ Train up a chi/din 
the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.’’ And all exper- 
ience echoes the testimony. On the path 
along which every human soul must make 
its way to its eternal destiny, can it be the 
only business of the teacher and the school 
to bring the child through a fixed curri- 
culum? If men and women are mere ma- 
chines, the answer may be affirmative; but if 
men are first of all men, and women women— 
if manhood ranks higher than livelihood— 
then the answer must be negative, and the 
office of the school is to take hold on human 
life, to mould human thought and will, 
desire and destiny, in accord with the pur- 
pose and will of God. 

This may be regarded as a serious speech 
by way of welcoming our honored guests; 
but after a quarter of a century of work 
among young people, I am more and more 
deeply impressed by the solemn obligation 
with which you and I are charged. When 
we consider that our work will last forever, 
it becomes important, significant, sublime 
enough to satisfy the highest and holiest 
aspirations of which the human soul is 
capable. I think of the teacher, no matter 
where employed, as entrusted with the 
geetest and most awful forces God has or- 

ained. Let us labor to get the most pos- 
sible out of this most important of all the 
learned professions. In its vital relation to 
the weal of the State—that is, of every one 
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—no other avocation is so great and power- 
ful as that of teaching. 

It follows that teachers should be selected 
solely with reference to fitness for the work, 
and that those who develop power and apti- 
tude should be permanently retained and 
suitably rewarded. Only failure or inapti- 
tude should be cause for displacement. This 
will place teaching on the plane of other 
professions; those whom nature has en- 
dowed will have the advantage of perma- 
nency and promotion, would not be subject 
to caprice, and would have open to them a 
field for —— achievement, in the great 
movement for the uplifting of the race. 
30,000 educated men and women, chosen 
not by favoritism but for fitness, holding 
their places by the worth of their work— 
men and women of character and culture, of 
high ideals and warm sympathies, with 
gp conceptions of the value of human 
life and human souls—these in personal 
touch with the whole population of the 
State between the ages of six and twenty, 
with all their powers concentrated upon the 
one work, silently but no less surely crys- 
tallizing a generation into manhood and 
Sonnanent--waail in a single generation 
produce a revolution in public and private, 
civil and social life, and be a pervasive 
power for righteousness. Such considera- 
tions lend a graver importance to our 
assembling for consultation upon the great 
work God has placed in our hands. 

And now, asking your pardon if I have 
= too long and too earnestly, let me in 
the name of all the teachers of this city and 
county, representing a well-sustained, care- 
fully-supervised system of instruction, in- 
cluding a high school of which we are justly 
proud—and in the city a school enrollment 
of nearly 5,000 boys and are prepering for 
intelligent and useful manhood and woman- 
hood—in the name of all these let me greet 
and welcome you, promising that all we can 
do to promote in any way your work or 
your pleasure shall be gladly given. 


Dr. A. T. Smith, Principal of Mans- 
field Normal School, made the following 


RESPONSE. 


I deem it no small honor to have been 
chosen by your committee to respond to this 
address of welcome as the representative of 
the Association, and more especially of the 
Normal schools, my colleagues ————- 
the higher education and the public schools 
respectively. After a life spent in the ser- 
vice of the Normal schools of Pennsylvania, 
it is not vanity toclaim that this interest is 
an important factor among the educational. 
forces of the Commonwealth. With their 
more than 350 capable teachers, with 10,000 
children, young men and women yearly en- 
rolled, with property valued at four mill- 
ions, with over 6000 volumes in_ their 
libraries, they constitute. a working force of 
no mean magnitude. ,The great function of 
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the Normal schools is much misunderstood 
not only by the public but by many teach- 
ers. Time and again we hear them referred 
to as a stepping-stone from high school to 
college, a seminary, a preparatory school. 
They can fill either or all those places, if 
necessary ; but in my thought their true 
place is unique, being no other than that of 
a distinctly professional school; a technical 
school, established for the inculcation of a 
specific body of truth. We need to think 
more fully of the service these schools were 
created to render. They are to study the 
common school branches with especial 
reference to teaching them; hence our point 
of view should be professional, we should 
examine into the philosophy of each sub- 
ject, to be able to teach it in the best way. 
heir mission consequently is not with 
childhood; and we will welcome the time 
when a full high school course shall be 
considered the proper preparation for the 
Normal, and we shall take the pupils thus 
matured, and give them a professional view 
of the subjects of the course, and so fulfil 
our distinctive mission. I therefore plead 
with this great organization to strengthen 
and uphold our Normal work at this point,. 
because it means strengthening the system 
throughout. Permit me then, on behalf of 
the Normal school interest and of the As-. 
sociation at large to express our thanks to 
the people of this splendid city. Forall the 
g things we have already received and 
all those promised us, we feel a profound 
sense of gratitude. We appreciate the 
cordial welcome extended us through the 
eloquent representative of the teachers and. 
citizens of Williamsport. Weare thus wel-, 
comed wherever we go, because our Associ-- 
ation has come to be recognized as a power 
for good. It shall be our care to do all we 
can to deserve this welcome, and to guard 
the best interests of the school and home. 


Prof. Yetter, of Bloomsburg, led the 
Association in singing ‘‘ America,’’ and 
‘‘Joy in the World,’’ and here and 
throughout the work of the session ex- 
hibited the qualities of a first-class leader. 


THE RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE 
FARMER. . 

Hon. John Hamilton, Secretary of 
Agriculture of Pennsylvania, prefaced 
his paper on the above subject by saying 
that he was indebted. to teachers and 
superintendents for the cordial support 
they had given thé Agricultural Depart- 
ment in its efforts to improve the country. 
schools. He was interested in country 
people; there were: plenty: of people to 
look after the towns, and their schools 
were so well taken‘care of that everybody 
wants to go there and none come away ; 
but it seemed that-he alone was left to 
look: after the country, where the teachers. 
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were worse off and more oppressed than 
the people we hear about in Cuba. 
(Laughter.) For four years past the 
Farmers’ Institutes have been required 
to hold a session in the interest of educa- 
tion, and last year the instructors reached 
140,000 farmers in the 67 counties of 
Pennsylvania (applause), preaching the 
new and better methods and appliances 
of education, that the country schools 
may advance in proportion. The De- 
partment sends out a man skilled in 
teaching to every Institute, to show 
them how it can be done if they only 
want to do it. Fifty-one institutes voted 
for a change in the methods of education 
in country schools. Saying that his 
paper might be considered jerky and 
dogmatic, because rather suggestive than 
fully reasoned out, he read as follows: 


A school in a community is a spring of knowl- 
edge; afarm isa | ance for the exercise 
and development of economy, thrift, patriotism 
and independence of character. To close the 
school is to dry up the fountain, and force the 
inhabitants to move to more favored regions to 
quench their intellectual thirst. 

The relation of the school to the farmer is, 
therefore, a most important one. It gives 
vitality to farm life as directly as food nourishes 
the body. It is the controlling, moulding in- 
fluence that shapes human life If ought to fit 
farmers for their duties as men and as citizens, 
and with the present light of science to guide, 
the school in the country in our day ought to 
do more than this; it ought to fit men in some 
degree for their occupation as agriculturists. 
To do this effectively it must be of high grade. 
Instead of being inferior, it must be better than 
the town school. If the country school is to 
fulfill its mission to its community as the hand- 
maid of agriculture, it must be different from 
the town schoo]. It must be a school adapted 
to the needs of the community in which it is. 
Until recently, to the shame of our Nineteenth 
Century scholarship be it said, no effort at adap- 
tation of primary education to need has been 
made in country schools. All minds and all 
tastes have been forced into one mould of 
machine education. Procrusteanism requires 
no thought; it simply chops off, until the body 
fits the It is adapted to inert, senseless 
objects only. In the education of human be- 
ings it has no place, and yet country children 
have been treated as having but ae needs. 
The farmer’s needs are varied, most important, 
and urgent. To meet them he must have the 
advantage of the best school; and the hest 
schoo! for him is the one that teaches him the 
— that he needs to know. 

at does he ueed to know? What are the 
farmer’s educational needs? As a man and a 
citizen his needs are precisely the same as those 
of other men and other citizens—fully as great; 
no less. He must be taught the things that 
other men and other citizens find it necessary 
to know—to read, to write, to compute. The 
studies to meet these needs are well defined, 
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and for the most part are fairly taught. As an 
agriculturist his needs have not been so well 
understood; they are special. He is dealing 
with the natural world. His enjoyment and 
his livelihood depend upon his understanding 
the laws that control in the natural world. He 
must, therefore, know natnre. The studies 
adapted to his needs in this respect can 
scarcely be said to be taught at all in the coun- 
try school. 

I have said that he deals with natural things. 
Obviously, therefore, he ought to be instructed 
in these things. ‘‘ Nature Study ’’ should form 
part of the course in all country schools, if 
they are to meet the educational needs of the 
people who surround them—the farming people 
of the State. 

Can this be done? Yes, Can it be done 
under our present system? No. It is impossi- 
ble to give proper training in the country 
schools under existing methods, Why? 

1st. For lack of time. 

To a letter of inquiry, as to the number of 
classes the teachers hear each day, addressed to 
1,500 teachers in the country schools of Penna., 
selectiug one from each township, I received 
491 replies, representing 61 counties. Of this 
number fifty-two teachers heard 30 classes; nine, 
31; twenty-two, 32; six, 33; eleven, 34; ten, 35; 
two, 36; two, 37; two, 38; two, 40; one, 45—a 
summary of the figures showing that one hun- 
dred and nineteen teachers of the 491 reporting 
have daily an average of 32 classes; and the 
general average for the whole 491 being 27 
classes per day. The average number of 
scholars in these schools is 33. 

Counting the school day at 5% hours, being 
from g to 12 and 1 to 4, with two intermissions 
of 15 minutes each, there will be 330 minutes 
for actual teaching work. Those having 52 
classes per day will have 10 minutes to a class, 
and taking the general average of 27 classes 
each day, it will give but 12 minutes to a class. 
This includes the time lost, in scholars leaving 
and returning to their seats, at each recitation. 
Two minutes will be consumed in this, leaving 
8 minutes in the other. 

No teacher can do justice to himself or to his 
scholars under such conditions. No teacher, no 
matter how learned or skillful, can, under the 
present system, properly instruct pupils in the 
time at his disposal. And yet in the country 
districts throughout Pennsylvania teachers are 
compelled, year after year, to attempt this im- 
possible task. If it is impossible under the 
— conditions, with only the ordinary and 

imited number of studies at present prescribed, 

how will it be possible when such additional 
studies are i1.troduced as are necessary in order 
that the schools be brought to meet the require- 
ments of the farmers’ needs, unless there is first 
a radical change in the system upon which 
country schools are now organized. It is im- 
possible - physically impossible. The system 
must first be changed. 

2d. Proper training, suited to the farmers’ 
needs, cannot be given under existing methods 
for another reason : Lack of qualified teachers. 
This defect. however, can soon be remedied if 
the system is changed, but it can never be 
remedied if the system is continued. The reason 
is clear, and it is conclusive. Teachers qualified 
to give instruction in the branches needed in 
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the country schools will not take a country 
school because of the meager salary that these 
schools pay; but will go to the town and city 
schools where there is less exacting work, 
greater conveniences, and two or three times 
the salary which the country offers. They will 
go where their attainments are ogy oe and 
adequately paid. I repeat, therefore, that it is 
impossible, and will continue to be impossible, 
to give the needed instruction in our country 
schools under existing methods, for lack of 
qualified teachers. 

It is impossible, also, for a third reason : 
Lack of a supply of proper apparatus in the 
country schools, The amount of school appar- 
atus necessary in order to give the kind of in- 
struction the farmers need is much larger than 
the ordinary school can afford to procure. 
Libraries, maps, charts, models, natural history 
collections, school gardens, green-houses, etc., 
are all expensive, and a full equipment in these 
would involve the expenditure of a much larger 
sum than the country school, as now organized, 
can afford, and yet ton are necessary adjuncts 
in the securing of a well-rounded education to 
fit a boy or girl for country life. What is the 
remedy for these serious defects in our present 
system ? 

1st. The consolidation of the present schools, 
and the establishment of graded schools in the 
country. 

Employ, if you will, the same teachers, but 
bring two or three or four of them together in a 
single building. This will reduce the number 
of classes a day to each teacher, and give them 
time to attend to the educational needs of the 
scholars. It will enable school districts to pay 
better salaries to the best teachers who have 
charge of the higher grades. It will make it 
possible to collect proper school appliances for 
use in the several classes, and avoid the dupli- 
cation of apparatus, which the system of schools 
separated from each other necessarily involves. 
How can this be done? Only one change is 
nece What is it? Transportation. The 
any ey. of transporting scholars to and 
rom these graded schools is no longer an ex- 
periment; it is done, and is successfully done 
wherever judiciously tried. 

2d. Another necessity in addition to the con- 
solidation of district schools is the township 
High School. 

If all our country children are to have oppor- 
tunity for education ‘‘suited to their needs ” as 
farmers, they must have a High School near 
home. A great ap A cannot go to town or 
city to complete their education, and as a con- 
sequence multitudes are shut out from their 
birthright. The Constitution of Pennsylvania 
states: ‘‘The General Assembly shall provide 
for the maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools, wherein 
all the children of this Commonwealth above 
the age of six years may be educated.” All 
might attend a high school in their own town- 
ship and be equipped for life equally with their 
more highly favored city friends. Without it 
only a favored few can receive a proper educa- 
tion, and they must go from home to a town to 
obtain it. 

The next remedy for existing difficulties is 
The Equitable Apportionment of State Aid. 
Adopt the principle of ‘“‘help the weak ” and 
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‘let the strong take care of themselves.’’ Adopt 
the Massachusetts system, where, ‘‘ so much of 
the permanent fund as goes directly to the 
schools is apportioned to the towns (townships) 
of the State that have a property valuation less 
than three millions, townships ranking above 
that line receiving nothing. The scale is so 
arranged that the poorer the township the 
larger the amount it receives. Townships hav- 
ing a valuation of less than $500,000 receive 
$270 each ; those between $500,000 and $1,000,- 
000 receive $200; those between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000 receive $100, and those above the 
last amount and less than $3,000,000, $50. A 
portion of the State fund is divided among the 
towns (townships) that are eligible, on the 
basis of the ratio that the town’s (township’s) 
school tax bears to the whole (township) tax; 
the larger the ratio the more help it receives.” 

How are we to secure these changes in our 
educational system ? 

1. Formulate a plan. Let the Department of 
Public Instruction prepare a plan giving in out- 
line the studies, the method of consolidation, 
the facts as to cost and efficiency as shown by 
the experience of other States. Get the advice 
of the best educators in this county and else- 
where. Prepare a working plan. . 

2. Present this plan at every teachers’ insti- 
tute. Have superintendents and teachers dis- 
cuss its merits and criticise itsdefects. Subject 
it to the criticism of the best educators every- 
where. Perfect it. Get conventions to vote 
upon it. Get the teachers enthusiastic over it. 
Have a few of the more advanced and progres- 
sive districts to adopt it. 

3. Secure the cooperation of the Normal 
Schools. Let officers of the School Department 
visit the Normal Schools ; present the plan to 
the principals and teachers. Interest these in- 
structors ; show them what others are doing. 
Excite their local and State pride. Set them to 
instruct their students along these new lines. 
Have nature study topics introduced into their 
examinations, and thus prepare teachers for the 
work to be undertaken in the schools below. 

4. Educate the school directors. The founda- 
tion need of the schools in the country is edu- 
cated school directors—men in sympathy with 
true learning. They have all power. The De- 
partment of Public Instruction,superintendents, 
teachers, scholars, all are helpless before a 
board of ignorant or prejudiced school direc- 
tors. Hold institutes for school directors. Send 
them pamphlets on educational methods. Cor- 
respond with them continually; keep them 
posted as to the advance made in other dis- 
tricts. Educate them, and you at once elevate 
the school. The school reflects the directors. 
If they are progressive the schools will re- 
respond and become equally enthusiastic and 
progressive. 

Let me say in conclusion : The amount of 
education barely sufficient to enable a farmer to 
make a living, and the amount that he ought to 
have in order to properly understand and ap- 
preciate his calling and be fitted for his duties 
as a citizen, are as far removed from each other 
as ignorance and scholarship. The farmer’s 
educational needs, as a farmer, are as wide and 
important as the needs of men in any other 
skilled occupation, and his educational needs as 
a man and as a citizen are as far-reaching as the 
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demands of manhood and citizenship in a self- 
governing country. 

Provide, therefore, schools for the country 
adapted to the farmers’ needs. To make this 
a. consolidate existing schools; estab- 
ish township High Schools. Formulate a plan 
of the new system. Get the codperation of ed- 
ucators in this and other States. Educate the 
directors, and let us all go to work and lend a 
hand ourselves. 


Secretary Hamilton also called atten- 
tion to the publication by his depart- 
ment of a ‘‘Course in Nature Study for 
Use in the Public Schools,’’ by Louise 
Miller, which can be had without cost 
by simply addressing a request to him at 
Harrisburg. From a hasty glance over 
the copy kindly left at the reporter’s 
desk, it would seem valuable to any 
teacher, in a rural community especially. 
. The discussion of the paper was opened 
by Supt. E. M. Rapp, of Berks county, 
who spoke substantially as follows: 


If these meetings are to be the success 
that we wish them to be we must come out 
of our pedagogic shell and talk common 
sense once in awhile and struggle with all 
the problems of human advancement; and 
not the least of these is the country school 
problem. I agree in the main with the 
statements of brother Hamilton. He threw 
out some excellent hints and suggestions. 
It seems to me that secondary schools, high 
schools, city supervision, manual training, 
have almost entirely usurped the educa- 
tional field, while the farm laborer, the 
miner, the rural community, must at best 
teceive a limited education—must sit in the 
valley of the shadow of ignorance, waiting 
for their redemption. The country schools 
of every state need an educational regenera- 
tion. I am in hearty accord with Secy. 
Hamilton’s statement that to make a sys- 
tem of education effective it must be in 
accord with its environment. The count 
school must be thoroughly countrified—it 
must never put on metropolitan airs. Itis 
not desirable that the country school keep 
equal pace with the city system in the kind 
and character of studies introduced into it. 
Just as soon as the farmers of the agri- 
cultural regions find that the school is mak- 
ing the boys and girls more useful for the 
tarm, more intelligent and more contented 
to remain at home, they will value it for its 
usefulness and rally to its support. Do not 
“‘citify’’ the country, neither seek to 
‘‘countrify’’ the town. The city and coun- 
try express the equation of life; weakness 
in one member means harm to both. Each 
must supplement but must not destroy the 
other, and both must be preserved. No- 
where on earth has a child such advantages 
for an elementary education as upon a good 
farm, where he is taught to love work and 
to put brains into his work. The best 


taught school in the most densely populated 
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city cannot equal in educative value the life 
upon a good farm intelligently managed. 
The statement of Dr. Hillis, of Brooklyn, 
that 94 per cent. of the leading citizens of a 
certain town in this country were brought 
upon the farm, and that 85 per cent. of the 
leading commercial and representative men 
of the city of Chicago were raised in the 
country or rural villages, and that our rural 
districts are supplying 85 per cent. of our 
college students, was no surprising state- 
ment to me, especially when you are aware 
of the superior sense-training that is offered 
the country lad in his untrammeled, loving 
intercourse with Mother Nature; his usually 
robust physical condition, his contribution 
to the earning power of the family and his 
daily meeting of emergencies. The course 
of study for the rural schools should there- 
fore be framed with direct reference to the 
conditions and needs of the country. The 
one-teacher school will not admit of a per- 
fect organization. I know that the isolated 
one-room country school has some advant- 
ages. The fact that it has its boys and 
girls varying in age from 6 to 20is not an 
element of weakness or a disadvantage to 
any pupil. As to myself, I would rather 
have my 2 boys taken out of a closely 
graded town school and put them into a 
school of 30 or 40 pupils, providing they 
would have the benefit of the same teaching 
talent, the same conveniences and the same 
length of term. The boy in the country 
school is in constant contact with those 
above and those below him in grade work. 
He lives in an atmosphere of varied thought 
and knowledge, and he usually comes out 
of that school perhaps not as well informed 
as his city cousin, yet the stronger and bet- 
ter in the essential elements that enter into 
successful living. The course of study 
should not prescribe minutely the work to 
be done by the quarter, the month or the 
week, as is the: case with many of the 
courses of study in Pennsylvania, modeled 
no doubt after the Illinois state course. I 
do not believe in prescribing an undeviating 
line—a straight furrow in which the teacher 
and the pupil must walk Indian file. 
Neither do I believe in a system of monthly 
written examinations to gauge the pupil’s 
proficiency and express it in per cents— 
this is making school work entirely too 
mechanical. The course of study for the 
rural school must be the distinct product of 
rural educational conditions and needs and 
must be broad, elastic, flexible and sug- 
gestive, rather than directive. 

What are the conditions that prevail in 
the country? First, there is a lack of ap- 
ea ae of immediate surroundings. 

his is not peculiar to the country people, 
but to the city people as well. Education 
can confer no greater boon than that of 
showing how the real pleasures of life may 
be derived from one’s own immediate sur- 
roundings and from the work he is called 
upon to perform. 
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Secondly, there is a lack of business 
methods and scientific skill in farm work. 
There is a prejudice against farm machin- 
ery, and the farmer only uses machinery 
because of the scarcity of farm labor. His 
treatment of the soil is at times unscientific 
in the extreme. This perhaps may not be 
true of the great bonanza farmer of the 
northwest; the farmer of the northwest 
might give our farmers some pointers. In 
coming east from California last summer I 
stopped off at Minneapolis and came into 
contact with some of the agricultural le 
of that section. AsaruleI found the far- 
mer eminently practical, far-sighted, clear- 
headed, and a wide reader. He is educated 
at an agricultural college, and the govern- 
ment supplies him with bulletins contain- 
ing the results of long-continued experi- 
ments by the Department of Agriculture. 
On his desk are daily prices and an advi- 
sory letter from his committeemen. He 
studies the government crop reports and the 
crop probabilities in Russia and the Argen- 
tine. In Michigan—and Michigan has the 
oldest and best agricultural colleges in the 
country—many farmers have telephones by 
means of which they keep more closely in 
touch with city markets, and are ready to 
take advantage of any advance in prices. 

Thirdly, there is a great dearth of social 
life in the country. Bad roads are largely 
responsible for this condition. Country 
life tends to isolation. 

The course of study for rural schools 
must contemplate three lines of interest. 
First, in the earlier years of the child there 
must be a great deal of attention to the 
picturesqueness and natural beauty of the 
surroundings. There should be a great 
deal of out-door study and many school ex- 
cursions. The children should be familiar 
with every brook and waterfall, every cliff, 
wooded copse and orchard. The hills, 
cloud-capped, basking in the sunshine or 
glittering with snow should be permitted to 
work their silent influences into the chil- 
dren’s lives. It seems to me that there is 
something in the very scent of nature in 
the country in this republic, something in 
the beautiful landscapes, in the cascades 
and cataracts, in the luxurious vineyards, 
in the orchards full of bud and blossom, in 
the pure and exhilarating air of its moun- 
tains and hills, that inspires its children 
with an ardent love of liberty and knowl- 
edge. I believe in nature study, and I am 
_ that nature study is one of the topics 
or discussion at one of our round table con- 
ferences this week. Nature study is all the 
rage, and why should it not be? We have 
been wandering away from nature for a 
century, until now we have substituted 
beauty for truth, ethics for religion,'and the 
tule of party for government. Let us get 
back again. But many of these professed 
leaders in the nature study movement 
never plowed a day in their lives, and know 
very little of rural life. 
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In talking about nature study I am re- 
minded of a story that is going the rounds 
of the educational press. This story has 
an educational moral. A little girl’s 
mother called her toa window one morning 
to look at an unusually beautiful morning 
sky. The heavens were gorgeous in crimson, 
orange and purple. ‘‘ What does that make 
you think of?’’ asked the mother, hoping 
that it would suggest to the little girl a 
vision of the Eternal City. ‘‘ Why, that 
looks just exactly like the inside of a 
drunkard’s stomach,’ replied the little tot, 
That is one of your hot-house productions 
of our system of teaching. It is better to 
have the children know and love nature than 
to have them know merely adou/ nature. Our 
Normal schools should do more along the 
science teaching. They should be in the 
very forefront in this movement. Many of 
our teachers in the rural schools are now 
normal school graduates, but some do not 
use their opportunities—they have eyes 
like potatoes that see not, and ears like 
corn stalks that hear not. . 

Every Normal School in Pennsylvania 
should have as a means of instruction a 
school garden—planned and conducted not 
simply to teach the pure science of botany, 
but also the simple principles of the applied 
science of agricultureand gardening. Can- 
ada might give us pointers along this line. 
At one of the Normal schools in Nova 
Scotia an entire farm has been set aside to 
give instruction along this line. School 
gardens are common in Europe, and in 
their Normal Schools there is a course in 
agriculture for men, and a course in horti- 
culture for women. The course in horticul- 
ture has further reference to the general 
arrangement of the garden—the fruit gar- 
den, the vegetable garden, and the flower 
garden. y 

Last, but not least, there are certain phy- 
sical conditions that must be improved or 
social progress will be forever stayed. 
Many believe that the great tide of youth 
that is pouring in upon the city will at some 
time, in some way, turn back again upon 
itself and bring with it the culture which 
the soil itself could not produce. But that 
cannot be. Those who are once engulfed in 
the vortex of the city never turn back. 

The chief obstructive condition to this 
social improvement is the unspeakable sys- 
tem of road-making. Good roads would 

ractically solve the problem of country 
ife. Good roads would mean hours of 
social intercourse; free delivery of goods 
from stores in towns; free and daily delivery 
of mail; an extension of the trolley-car sys- 
tem. It would facilitate the consolidation 
of slimly attended rural schools. The con- 


solidation remedy cannot be universally 
applied on account of physical and social 
conditions, but it can be applied on a grand 
scale with the largest promise of success. 
It would be a reform in the interest of 
economy and efficiency. 
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In conclusion, let the course of study for 
the rural schools breathe hope for the coun- 
try boys and girls—not a hope that to be 
realized must be lived out in the city, but 
let it rouse anticipations of a life thac has 
for its background the sunsets, the hills, 
the woods, the orchards and every wavin 
grain field in the country. A genuine life 
intelligently lived alone can bring culture. 
Whether the instrument of living is the 
plow or the pen, the furrow well turned or 
the line well written, both are absolutely 
fundamental and vuninterchangeable in 
human society. 


During the delivery of Supt. Rapp’s 
remarks his time limit expired, and he 
was called down. His successor on the 
programme, however, surrendered his 
time, when Supt. R. captured the Presi- 
dent’s gavel and finished his speech. 

Supt. Mixer was given an opportunity 
later in the session to use the time he 
had surrendered to Supt. Rapp, and his 
remarks are inserted here in their proper 
connection according to programme: 


Other things being equal, the better edu- 
cation the better chances for success in life; 
educated ple are likely to be better and 
therefore happier _—_ It is our duty 
then to see to it that all be properly edu- 
. cated. Now we are a that graded 

schools are best, yet the farmers’ children 
do not have them, and it is conceded that 
our rural schools are behind those of the 

‘towns. Why should schools in the country 
_ be poorer than in the city? Chiefly be- 

cause cheap teachers are hired—not from 
preference, but what some directors regard 
as economy. Some of us have heard of a 
township with good houses and barns and 
well-to-do farmers, with a tax of two mills, 
and teachers’ wages $134 a year; while the 
‘cost of maintaining a pauper is $138.32. 
How very economical are these directors— 
it costs them $4.32 less to pay a teacher 
than to keep a pauper. What ability and 
enthusiasm can be expected from teachers 
who will accept such salaries? And this is 
not all; the teachers in boroughs and cities, 
the professors in colleges, are too often 
underpaid. The president of Allegheny 
College receives less for two years service 
than a horse trainer in Meadville does for 
one year; and there are superintendents 
who do not receive as much in five years as 
this same horse trainer in a single year. 
No doubt the man knows his business; but 
when we think of the work these educators 
are doing, of the missionaries, and bishops, 
and presidents who have been trained in 
the college, the disparity of salary leads us 
' to wonder whether the training of horses 
can be worth so much more than the train- 
ing of men—whether the dumb brutes are of 
so much more account than the boys and 
girls. ‘‘Independent’’ districts do not 
always have better schools; I know of one 
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where they had only six months’ term 
which the law allowed them, and laid a tax 
of one mill—and meanwhile those burdened 
tax-payers spent many times more money 
for tobacco and whiskey than for education 
of their children. There are districts which 
levy no tax, and run their schools entirely 
with the State appropriation. You are not 
to understand from all this that Crawford 
county is in the rear rank; I believe it is 
ahead in most respects, but not in the 
matter of wages. We have the graded 
course in every country district, civil gov- 
ernment in all the schools, physical geo- 
graphy in many schools, and vocal music. 
Hundreds of dollars have been spent on 
school libraries. I think it might be well 
to put part of the appropriation into town- 
ship high schools. We want nine months 
school and a twelve-year course of study 
everywhere; and meanwhile no superin- 
tendent should certify any teacher who had 
not at least completed a twelve-year course. 
The course should include natural science, 
and forestry enough at least to prevent the 
cutting down of shade trees. Putting in 
music will do more for the happiness of 
home than any otherthing. But the great 
need is better teachers and better directors. 


The Chair: Yes, and perhaps in some 
— better superintendents. [Laugh- 
ter. 

City Supt. R. T. Adams, of Lebanon, 
then closed the discussion as follows : 


I scarcely know how to discuss so excel- 
lent a paper in the few minutes allowed. I 
approve of the method of transportation set 
forth in the paper. If the districts through- 
out Pennsylvania would adopt the plan 
used in some of the New England States, a 
great step would be gained in the efficiency 
of our own rural system of education. I 
cannot, however, reconcile these two state- 
ments—one that our public and Normal 
schools in the country are so inefficient and 
need to be revolutionized, and the other that 
95 per cent. of the business men of the 
towns have come from the farm—which 
latter assertion would seem to imply that 
the rural districts were producing better re- 
sults than the towns. Nor can I agree with 
the plan of introducing an extended course 
of Nature Study into our district schools. 
A limited amount of this work is all right, 
but what our farmers most need is a closer 
application to the old-time studies: Read- 
ing, Writing and Arithmetic, Language 
and Literature. They want a larger supply 
of mental power—ability to cope in the busi- 
ness world with those 95 Per cent. who have 

one to the towns. The farmer can raise 
is wheat more easily to-day than he can 
get the money out of it when it is ready for 
market. They produce the raw material, 


and the other fellows get the profit out of it. 
The farms are mortgaged not because there 
is nothing to sell, but usually because some- 
body has outwitted the farmer. Secure for 
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the rural districts a longer school term, 
better teachers, and the enforcement of the 
pee por a school law, and there will be no 
need of making every school an agricultural 
college. 

At this point a telegram was read from 
Dr. Crawford, of Allegheny College, ex- 
plaining his detention and inability to 
reach the Association in time to fill his 
place on the programme. 


REVISION OF CONSTITUTION, 


Dr. E. O. Lyte offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chair to report upon the re- 
vision of the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion, (1) for the purposing of embracing in 
its organization the different educational 
organizations of the State that may desire 
to become a part of this Association, and 
(2) for the purpose of facilitating the trans- 
action of the business of the Association. 

The resolution was adopted, and the 
committee was named as follows: Dr. E. 
O. Lyte, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. W. 
W. Rupert, Prof. R. M. McNeal, and 
Prof. Franklin Spencer Edmonds. The 
Chair requested that the committee re- 
port as soon as practicable. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The following Committee was ap- 
pointed on Resolutions: Supt. G. W. 
Moore, Chester co.; Miss Edith A. 
Davis, Delaware co.; Deputy J. Q. 
Stewart, Harrisburg, Prof. Geo. W. 
Bickel, Philadelphia; Supt. J. A. Gibson, 
Butler. 

The Chair suggested that the members 
become acquainted with each other 


promptly and informally, so as to get the’ 


most benefit from our sessions socially as 
well as intellectually. 
Association then adjourned to 2 p. m. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


E-ASSEMBLING at 2 o’clock, the 
first business was a resolution offered 
by Hon. J. Q. Stewart that all resolutions 
be referred to the proper committee with- 
out discussion, which was adopted. 
After music under direction of Prof. 
Yetter, a paper prepared by Supt. Atreus 
Wanner, of York, who could not be 
present, was read by the Secretary, Dr. 
McCaskey, on 


SAVING OF TIME IN THE GRADES. 
Certain premises, which may or may not be 
accepted, underlie and to a certain extent de- 
termine the scope of this paper. They are em- 
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bodied in the following propositions, separated 
and stated in such a way as to facilitate discus- 
sion. It is assumed: That the ideal public 
school course comprises twelve years of nine 
months each, eight in the lower grades and four 
in the High School; that the average public 
school of to-day devotes an excess of time and 
effort to develop the receptive side of the child- 
mind at the expense of the perceptive; that 
those pupils whose education is completed in 
the public schools are more deficient than they 
should be in that quick perception and ready 
invention which underlie adaptability and 
racticability; that those who enter college 
rom our High Schools should be able to do so 
at an age young enough to permit of a liberal 
collegiate education, for its own sake, prior to 
the special course in a university or technical 
school. 

The tendency for a number of years has been 
to add to the requirements of the public school 
course of study. To meet these ever-increasing 
demands there has been no corresponding 
cephalic expansion. As a result, the pupil is 
required to study too many things at the ex- 
pense of thoroughness. We seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that the most important func- 
tion of the schoolmaster is not to be able to 
teach children to comprehend the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages, but to develop, to educate, 
the individual. In accordance with this con- 
ception of the teachers’ office, the partial out- 
line of grade work presented in what follows 
affords the best opportunity to specify how suc- 
cessful results can be obtained in less time. 

Reading.—In reading the text-books have 
been largely responsible for loss of time and 
unsatisfactory results. Until recently, for a 
long term of years, the average reader used in 
the schools might fittingly be defined as a book 
containing a multiplicity of words and a paucity 
of ideas. A reading book built up of a lot of 
ready-made compositions, manufactured to 
order out of words of the proper length and 
degree of difficulty, nicely joined together, is 
by no means a literary curiosity. With books 
of that kind, naturally the essential thing ex- 
pected of the pupil was not ability to read but 
ability to pronounce, spell, and define words. 

Happily excellent material can now be had, 
the judicious use of which will stimulate a taste 
for good reading and produce better results in 
less time. Its use is imperative. That super- 
intendent who fails to make every effort to get 
good literature and a variety of it into his 
schools, retards progress. ' 

Arithmetic.—In Arithmetic results are not 
commensurate with the time consumed and 
effort expended. Not enough distinction is 
made between review and advance work, be- 
tween fundamental processes and their applica- 
tion to difficult mental problems. There is no 
end to the varied and intricate questions that 
can be formulated involving a little addition 
and subtraction, but requiring the exercise of 
the reasoning faculties of the mature mind. Too 
much stress is laid upon presenting the arith- 
metic in its entirety the first time it is gone over. 
This can be obviated, to a considerable extent, 
by covering the subject surely twice, if not 
three times, below the High School. It should 


by all means be once gone over by the close of 
the sixth year. -That will give ample time in 
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which to thoroughly present the elements in 
their most practical applications. Then let 
there be review, with additions to the previous 
course, during the seventh and part of the 
eighth years. Time enough can be gained in 
that way to introduce algebra during the eighth 
year as an invaluable supplement to the study 
of arithmetic. 

Before dismissing the subject, it may not be 
overstating the case to assert that fully half the 
time devoted to fractions should be saved. 
When presenting fractions to beginners, there 
is an almost irresistible temptation to so drill 
pupils as to prepare them to solve lengthy and 
involved questions. An immense amount of 
time is consumed not in teaching fractions, but 
in using fractions, simple and complex, to 
afford interminable and purposeless drill in 
simple addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. The reverse should be practised. The 
operations should be taught separately, and 
when first presenting the subject no more 
should be taught than is necessary to apply 
fractions to what follows in the course. To fix 
fundamental processes, to secure rapidity and 
accuracy, as well as for general review, varied 
oral drill, in connection with the advance les- 
son, will prove invaluable. 

Geography.—Loss of time in geography is 
mainly owing to too great presentation of de- 
tails and lack of interest due to constant repeti- 
tion in the manner of treatment. One lesson 
in the text-book is like every other in scope 
and even in arrangement. One set of questions 
on the map of any region is a type of all; one 
paragraph of descriptive matter is much like 
every other. That method of instruction which 
most directly appeals to the pupil, and which 
relates to his own immediate neighborhood, is 
most likely to awaken the proper degree of in- 
terest. For that reason we advocate the sys- 
matic study of local geography to precede the 
use of the text-book. The underlying motive 
of this preliminary drlll is to give direction to 
study, to prepare pupils to comprehend and to 
intelligently interpret any text-book. 

Such a course should be pursued during at 
least two terms of the fourth year. It should 
include direction, distance, surface, railroads, 
drainage, natural and manufactured products, 
imports and exports from town to county and 
the opposite, together with map-drawing of local 
areas with special reference to features studies. 
Nearly all geographical nomenclature can be 
applied to a given local area and easily learned. 

Special stress should be laid upon the indus- 
tries that created and that sustain the town or 
city; this will give to places subsequently 
studied on the map their importance and indi- 
viduality. 

After intelligent preliminary drill, the use of 
the text-book becomes easy and interesting. 
Agricultural products of that section having 
been studied, not simply with reference to 
climatic conditions, will be followed over 
routes of transportation to distant countries. 
If pupils know that the product of a local fac- 
tory has been shipped abroad, and the selling 
price used to maintain the industry, it fosters a 
personal interest in the transaction. They will 
follow foreign consignments of goods over 
routes of shipment and become familiar with 
the commercial centres of the world. 
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During the third term of the fourth year and 
the fifth and sixth years, the whole subject of 
geography as genset in a primary text- 
book ought to be covered. Not as the book 
outlines it; eliminate details and interpret lead- 
ing features; try to cultivate proper methods of 
study. No matter what country is under dis- 
cussion, in accordance with your outlined 
course, devote some of the recitation period to 
any part of the world in which momentous 
events are occurring. Now is the time to study 
the geography of China, together with com- 
mercial and other routes thereto from foreign 
countries. Pupils, if properly directed, will 
eagerly read the papers and follow opposin 
armies over any map, and learn without the ai 
of either recitation or teacher better lessons in 
geography than are found in any text-book. 

During the seventh and part of the eighth 
years there should be ample time in which to 
satisfactorily review the subject. 

Instruction in physical geography may con- 
sume more than its proper amount of time. 
The origin, development and decline of one 
river system involves essentially, the history of 
every other system. Hence, attrition, erosion, 
sedimentation, flood plains, etc., etc., if once 
intelligently illustrated and interpreted by the 
study of local effects need not be again dis- 
cussed. Aerial forces and effects can be simi- 
larly developed and dismissed. Then, too, 
many physiographic features can not be intelli- 
gently studied unless we step beyond the com- 
prehension of our pupils into the domain of 
structural geology. 

Enough time should be gained in the study 
of geography, to devote the last term of the 
eighth year to local government. It should be 
studied by means of outlines, in such a way as 
to present the parallelism of City, State and 
United States governments. As soon as pupils 
comprehend the co-relation of ward, county 
and state, of mayor, governor and president, of 
city councils, state legislatures and the United 
States Congress, they are ready to define the 
leading powers and duties of our government. 
Not theories but facts should be presented. 
Then by way of practical application, a primary 
election should be held once each year in every 
eighth year school; a primary election because 
it is the most important of all. 

History.—The study of history should be in- 
troduced by the use of reading-books contain- 
ing history stories. The stirring narratives of 
the heroic period in a nation’s history appeal to 
the child and awaken a desire to know more. 
Primary histories, essentially biographical, or 
rich in thrilling narratives, should constitute 
the first text-books. The grammar grade his- 
tory should be supplemented by works of refer- 
ence. Causes, effects, motives, leading char- 
acters, commercial and social conditions should 
be presented in such a way as to require and 
encourage recourse to a well-selected reference 
library in the school. In that way a proper in- 
centive to historical study and research may be 
developed, an incentive that shall constitute a 
most valuable and life-long teacher. Further 


discussion with reference to methods of instruc- 
tion in other branches is unnecessary. Satis- 
factory results, in a general way, ought to follow 
the pursuance of a rational course of study; 
one founded upon the development of the indi- 
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vidual, and having for an essential aim the 
organ of power, not facts. 

he necessity for observation and invention, 
direct contact and sympathy with nature, the 
alertness of a mind not over-taxed, develop 
power, strength of character and individuality 
in the country boy of limited school oppor- 
tunities. Absence of responsibility, constant 
provision on the part of wealthy parents for 
every real or imaginary want, a mind saturated 
by absorption and chiefly occupied in trying to 
remember what others know, think and do, 
tend to make the city boy of ideal school oppor- 
tunities a mere imitator. The colleges of to-day 
do not so much need those who can simply 
scale the exclusive and high linguistic walls 
erected around them, but they do need pupils 
of that greater power derived from well-balanced 
general development. 

By way of general summary, in conclusion, 
we assert that.the quality of work in our schools 
should be improved and the quantity dimin- 
ished. This does not mean, necessarily, fewer 
studies. It can be done by better accentuating 


the essentials and omitting the non-essentials. - 


In recitations, and particularly in tests, reason 
and judgment should be involved to a greater 
extent than at present. Pupils are not suffi- 
ciently taught to analyze and classify. In their 
work of preparation there is too little ability to 
discriminate between necessary and accessory 
properties, and much time is wasted on unim- 
portant details. Whilst this paper is supposed 
to end below the High School, yet we cannot 
resist the temptation to present for discussion 
the last preliminary proposition, the one relat- 
ing to a three-years’ college preparatory course. 
Apart from the desirability of saving one year’s 
time, there is another reason to be considered. 
It is suggested by the fact that the fourth year 
inthe High School largely overlaps collegiate 
work with its better instruction. 

The discussion of Supt. Wanner’s 
paper was opened by Supt. D. P. Staple- 
ton, of Union county, who spoke as 
follows : 

If I were to consult my own feelings in 
this matter, I would say nothing except to 
express approval of the excellent paper 
just read. From the premises laid down in 
the paper the author has well sustained his 
reputation as a close reasoner. Yet there 
are so many differences and matters essen- 
tial to best results that I feel constrained to 
take issue on a few points. 

In our school system we have such a large 
number of teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents, and most excellent ones too, who 
are ambitious, and some over-zealous in 
their work, having a complete course of 
study and not the child and its ability in 
mind when the course of study is formed. 
They endeavor to enrich the course and not 
the child. I think it is well that our 
honored president has suggested this timely 
topic. 

Principals and superintendents when en- 
tering a new field are desirous of leading on 
further than their predecessors had gone. 
This is a laudible characteristic, and has 
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advanced our schools among the first of the 
land where we find them to-day. But too 
frequently this has been done by ae to 
all parts of the curriculum until the child is 
overtaxed and school life becomes a burden. 

I recognize that we have here a paper 
difficult of discussion, because each city, 
town and borough has its high schools 
established with courses varying from two 
to four years. Hence each city and town 
teacher may have in mind the local grades. 
Our author has assumed the highest grade, 
and endeavors to gain one year to the life of 
the child, or add to its physical death. In 
looking over the synopsis I find differences 
of opinion in gaining a desired result. The 
main features of the outline correspond to — 
the grades in our own town, with which we 
have had much to do. Eight years below 
the high school; three years in the high 
school with preparation for college, and a 
nine months term. I know it can be satis- 
fretorily done, for it is being done. 

The subject of arithmetic in the paper 
eee to be gone over once during the 

rst six years of child life. This, I think, is 
overtaxing the ability of the average child 
or crowding out other branches necessary 
to its development. I think the time should 
be extended or great injury may be done to 
the subject and child. We must not be too 
over-zealous in our work, which takes time. 
The child’s development is not like the 
mushroom or hot-house plant. It is human 
development. 

I heartily approve of the suggestions in 
the paper on local geography. We too fre- 
— dwell upon non-essential places in 

istant lands to the exclusion of time, 
place and happenings in our own com- 
munity. 

Elementary history should be introduced 
before the fifth or sixth years. If we wish 
to make the best kind of American citizens 
we cannot too early introduce the ele 
mentary biographies of great men and deeds 
of heroism and many books written to make 
good citizens. - 

Prof. H. H. Spayd, superintendent of 
the schools of Minersville, continued the 
discussion in the following paper: 

If ores were simply a pouring-in pro- 
cess, it would be an easy matter to arrange © 
a course of study, and yet even then some 
regard would have to be had concerning the 
size and strength of the vessels to be filled: 
But teaching is not a pouring-in process, 
but a building up process, and that from 
within. The growth and development of 
the mind must always regulate and deter: 
mine the studies to be pursued at any par- 
ticular time in the life of the individual. 
Not only will these determine the studies, 
but also the amount that may be imparted 
of any given subject. If this be true, and 
probably no one will question it, it follows 
that much time is lost when an attempt is 
made in graded schools ‘‘to finish’’ certain 
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branches before the pupils have attained 
the proper maturity. In such cases the 
apparent saving of time is really losing 
time. Sometimes in teaching, the paradox, 
that saving time is losing time and losing 
time is gaining time, holds true. 

This fact concerning the nature of educa- 
tion and of teaching—that you cannot go 
faster than the child grows or develops— 
accounts for the fact that education, or 
teaching, if you choose, has not made the 
progress that has been made in the material 
world in the way of inventions, etc., in the 
last thirty or forty years. There is to-day 
no royal road to education, and there never 
will be. The child must go through the 
drudgery now as the child of yore had to go; 
we may remove the boulders and make 
the crooked paths straight, but the child 
must travel the road himself. 

Arithmetic.—The paper suggests that the 
subject of arithmetic be covered at least 
once by the close of the 6th year of school, 
or when the child is supposed to be twelve 
years old. If the subject of arithmetic be 
retained as we find it to-day in most of the 
text-books, and in the heads of most of the 
teachers, it seems to me beyond the compre- 
hension of the majority of pupils of twelve 
years of age. Of course this whole discus- 
sion will depend on what is meant by arith- 
metic. I would suggest the saving of time 
in this branch not by parboiling the arith- 
metics, and then boiling them down, but 
by a more rational method of teaching the 
subject. I would make the subject more 
concrete, not exactly in the Charles Dickens 
fashion, but I would ascertain whether the 
pupil understood what he is called on to do, 
and if he is not sure that he understands, 
let him make, draw, sketch or go through 
the actual transaction, or even leave the 
school room to measure and examine. 
How long do you think it takes the pupil 
to translate board-foot from the dead, cold 
words into a reality under a half dozen 
different forms? Would it not be economy 
of time to show him the board-foot, or go 
with him to a lumber yard and have a talk 
with the manager? me of us teachers 
might learn a thing or two, and it wouldn’t 
harm us. 

Algebra.—iIn regard to the introduction 
of algebra at an early period in the school 
course, I can only say that with us those 
who come to the high school at twelve or 
thirteen, as they do occasionally, have great 
difficulty with this subject, and I am in- 
clined to think that it would be a saving of 
time to postpone it to the ninth year, the 
first _— in the high school. I am sus- 
tained in this view by the report made, not 


very long ago, by a confederation of teach- 
ers in the west, concerning the cause of the 
as number of pupils dropping out of the 
igh schools during the first year’s course. 
The reason assigned was the difficulty of 
the subjects of algebra and Latin. 
Geography.—If there is any room for sav- 
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ing time in any branch it is in the subject 
of geography. To my mind the result of 
from four to six years of study and teaching 
of this subject is the most meager of all the 
elementary subjects. Books and teachers 
are at fault. There are too many unneces- 
sary details thrown together often in the 
most promiscuous way. The demon of uni- 
formity has crept in, or perhaps the pub- 
lishers cater to local pride, and the poor 
innocents must study four or five cities in 
each state of the Union. I would say let us 
save time by teaching ten, or even twenty 
cities in some states, one in others, or per- 
haps none. Let the towns in the latter 
come to maturity before you bring them 
into prominence. Some of them may be 
mining camps, and if the mines do not 
‘*pan out’’ well, the towns may not exist 
five years hence. Only commercially and 
historically important places should be 
taught. Local geography is a good thing, 
and much can be | geoern by teaching type- 
forms of land and water, in other words, 
teaching children to observe. But local 
geography in the sense of beginning with 
the school yard and then passing success- 
ively to township or borough, county, 
state, country, grand division, etc., is to 
my mind a waste of time. Nearness of 
interest is more important than nearness in 
time or place. 

The study of type forms should be con- 
tinued much longer than is usually the 
case. The class in physical geography and 
the class in geology can gain more in an 
hour’s intelligent observation than by five 
hours’ book study alone. 

Allow me to remark here that the text- 
books on geography are not up to present 
requirements. Teachers and examiners of 
all kinds are so wedded to the old that they 
are not ready to use the —— text-books 
even if they should ke offered to them. 
The books lack co-ordination and sub- 
ordination; all sections are treated as if 
they were of the same importance. Much 
time could be saved and better results ob- 
tained by more carefully prepared books. 

When I say we are not doing justice to 
this subject, I would like to note this fact 
that so far as imparting information is con- 
cerned we do far better than the English 
Schools. In traveling from Chicago to 
Philadelphia with an English College pro- 
fessor, I came to the conclusion that he 
knew less western hemisphere geography 
and history than our boys and girls of 12 or 
13 years. This to my mind was the result 
of studying the geography of England and 
its colonies, and then Europe, and the rest 
of the world, and since the U. S. lies on the 
periphery of the English world, it was 
we studied not only last but also 
east. 

Time would forbid us to follow more in 
detail the teaching of the different branches 
and to point out where time could be saved 
and yet better results obtained. 
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To my mind the greatest waste of time in 
schools—especially in graded schools and 
those country schools in which there is a 
new teacher almost every year—lies in the 
non-acquaintance of the teachers of one 
grade with what has been taught in the 
grade below and what is expected to be 
taught in the grade above. 

How many pupils become disgusted and 
lose all interest because their teachers are 
assigning work and asking questions that 
have been covered in a lower grade, or per- 
haps the teachers assume that the pupils 
have mastered topics which they have 
scarcely touched. In both of these cases 
there is a waste of time that few of us are 
able toestimate. Pupils under these condi- 
tions do not study, for in the one case it is 
not necessary because they can recite with- 
out preparation, and in the other case it is 
equally unnecessary because no matter how 
hard they study, they cannot master the 
lessons. Hence we say valuable time could 
be saved, if teachers were more familiar 
with the grades immediately above and be- 
low their own. 

Much time could be saved if we were to 
give up the foolish idea that all pupils are 
created with equal mental endowments. 
Let those who have high ability go on, and 
those who have only average capacity go at 
the pace suited to them. Grading pupils 
is a necessary evil. See Cosmopolitan for 
June, 1890. What sense is there in placing 
those who happen to be born in the same 
year into the same class, and then strive 
with might and main to keep them together 
until they graduate from the high school. 
Of course the pride of the child and the 
anxiety of the parents, work mightily to 
keep all moving together, and thus precious 
time is wasted for both the bright and the 
dull ones. 

The time will come when schools will be 
run less on sentiment and more like busi- 
ness. The draught horse and the race horse 
should not be hitched together, for this is 
detrimental to the pace of both. 

We save money by grading pupils and 
asking one teacher to teach from 50 to 75 
pupils, and thus shamefully waste the 
pupils’ time, for no teacher can teach 50 
pupils. The time will come when parents 
and school officers will realize that the 

upils’ time is more valuable than money. 

he colleges and universities have an aver- 
age of about 8 to 10 students for one teacher, 
but in the public schools where pupils are 
young and cannot help themselves, we ex- 
pect one teacher to teach any number that 
may happen to come into a grade, even up 
to 100. I have seen 213 names on the roll of 
one school. When the military authorities 
discovered that the University of Havana 
was overstocked with professors, they dis- 
charged all but 46. If this had been a pub- 
lic school, they would probably have re- 


tained about 8 or g teachers for the 450 
enrolled. 
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The greatest waste comes from poor teach- 
ing at the hands of poor teachers, teachers 
with a lack of knowledge and a lack of tact 
and adaptability. In conclusion, allow me 
to quote on this subject from the report of 
the Committee on Secondary School Stud- 
ies—the famous committee of fifteen. This 
committee says : 

‘* Persons who read all the appended re- 
ports will observe the frequent occurrence 
of the statement that in order to introduce 
the changes recommended, teachers more 
highly trained will be needed in both the 
elementary and secondary schools. There 
are frequent expressions to the effect that a 
higher grade of scholarship is needed in 
teachers of the lower classes, or that the - 
general adoption of some method urged by 
a conference must depend upon the better 
preparation of teachers in the high schools, 
model schools, normal schools, or colleges 
in which they are trained.”’ 


EXCURSIONS. 


It was announced that at 4:50 p. m., 
there would be a trolley-car excursion 
starting from the Hall and extending 
over the most picturesque portions of the 
city and environs. 

Details were also given with reference 
to the excursion to Eaglesmere on Friday. 


ENROLLMENT. 


Several members of the Enrolling 
Committee, including the chairman, be- 
ing absent, the President filled the vacan- 
cies by appointing Prof. J. L. Shroy, 
chairman, Supt. Spayd and Miss Laura 
Leidy. 


MUTUAL RELATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. 


This was the subject of a paper now 
read by Wm. A. Lamberton, A. M., 
Litt. D., of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, as follows: 


The subject is a large one and may be treated 
from various points of view. It may be re- 
garded from the point of view of the essential 
unity of the work of college and scl ool in re- 
gard to its aim and purpose; it may be treated 
from that of the essential diversity of the work: 
in each institution as regards scope and method. 
These are only two that might be chosen out of 
many. Of these two, I shall confine myself to 
the first as most opportune, and most needed 
at the present moment, and shall especially 
keep in view certain practical difficulties that 
have arisen to obstruct the realization of the 
essential unity, and certain efforts that have 
been recently made to meet and obviate these 
difficulties. 

The object of the schools is education ; that. 
of the college is likewise education. The essen- 
tial object of the two institutions being expressed 
thus in identical terms, it seems nothing short. 
of a truism to assert that there is essential 
unity in the purposes and aims of both. But. 
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what we call truisms, propositions that meet 
the instantaneous assent of all that utter and 
all that hear them alike, are apt to be of very 
little effect. They are received with but little 
attention. They sound so persuasively to the 
ear, that assent is given with the mouth, before 
even the thought has penetrated to the mind; 
and so very frequently no conclusions, at any 
rate of a practical and efficient nature, come to 
be connected with them. The assertion needs 
to be examined as to the grounds for it, and 
only where these grounds, these facts on which 
it is based, have been received, considered and 
comprehended, are men in a condition to ap- 
meme the statement at its real value, to em- 

race its full import and to infer and carry into 
effect the conclusions to which it naturally 
leads. 

In the latter part of the sixties, as everybody 
knows, a period of large modifications began in 
the course of study offered by the college to 
prospective students. The ‘‘ new education,” 
as it has sometimes been called, began to raise 
its head and proclaim its superior excellence. 
This new education was rather in the nature of 
a development of the ‘‘old college course,’’ 
than a substitute for it, as it has been most fre- 
quently considered. What had been done cen- 
turies before, when the revival of learning with 
its accompanying discoveries of many once lost 
works of Latin literature aud the opening up to 
the West of the hitherto unknown treasures of 
Greek literature, drew man’s eyes to the valu- 
able stores of knowledge and wisdom and 
power contained in the writings of the Greeks 
and Romans, was simply repeated when it was 
openly claimed and conceded in the nineteenth 
century, that similar valuable fruits of thought 
and experience were to found recorded in the 
large and admirable stores of the leading liter- 
atures of modern times. It was as natural in 
the one case, that, the moment this was clearly 
impressed upon men’s minds, the study of 
modern languages and literatures should be 
introduced Into our educational system, as it 
had been in the former that Greek and Latin 
literature should begin to beardently taught and 
studied. The introduction of, and the promi- 
nent position henceforth given to the natural 
sciences, more particularly at first, Chemistry 
and Physics, was after all but a differentiation 
of the general course, previously condensed, 
into the one comprehensive subject of Natural 
Philosophy. And the further additions and de- 
velopments that have been made along this 
same line, Geology, Mineralogy, Biology, have 
only carried out the same principle of differen- 
tiation and (if yon will) of specialization. The 
feeling that saw in modern languages and liter- 
atures a valuable record of human experience, 
and in the study of them an equally valuable 
means of education, was not slow to add to the 
subjects hitherto accepted, that of history, 
ancient, modern, American, European. Political 
Economy, Sociology, Political Science, with 
their various subdivisions come in to set forth 
the life of man and the principles of his de- 
velopment in its material, social and political 
and-institutional aspects. Even the old sphere, 
so long recogni under the comprehensive 
title’of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, has 
undergone the same process of differentiation 
and'development, and Psyctiology, both exper- 
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imental and introspective, takes its place beside 
metaphysics, and the history (variously special- 
ized) of philosophic thought. Lastly, child 
psychology and pedagogy have come forward 
to set forth the principles of education and the 
application of discovered laws of mental de- 
velopment to the training of the young. 

Not only what is often called pure science, 
but might perhaps be more properly called 
theoretical science, has thus been recognized 
and adopted by the college as a legitimate part 
of its course ; applied science also, sometimes in 
separate institutions, often a co-ordinate depart- 
ment or school placed in the same general con- 
trol with the college proper, and occasionally 
as an integral part of the college, Now what 
is the meaning of this development? What is 
the principle on which it is based, and what the 
effect it has produced and is tending still more 
to produce? It means that the college has 
learned to recognize that every subject of intel- 
lectual effort, the purpose and effect of which is 
to give man a better, deeper and more thorough 
comprehension of what he has done and what 
he is set to do in this worid; of his life in its 

ast facts, its present needs, and its future 

opes ; of the circumstances and conditions by 
which he is influenced and surrounded ; of the 
means at his disposal for modifying, controlling 
and directing those conditions so as to raise the 
standard of his life both materially and morally; 
every such subject is not only a legitimate field 
for study, but it also furnishes a very important 
instrumentality for education. And, moreover, 
the conditions of modern life are so compli- 
cated, the lines of necessary effort so varied and 
diverse, that the widest possible range should 
be secured and offered in the education that is 
to send forth the laborers who are to perform 
the manifold tasks that will be laid before 
them. It means, in short, that although by 
limitation of time and faculties alike, the stu- 
dent will be forced in the multiplicity of courses 
offered to select within acomparatively restricted 
sphere his subjects of study, nevertheless every 
course so selected represents an education of 
varying kind, but of equal importance and 
value to the community. In other words, the 
college has come to recognize that the most 
important light in which its work can be re- 
garded is that of service rendered to the com- 
munity, rather than of advantage offered to the 
individual. Its courses have been enlarged and 
multiplied so as to touch the people at all 
points where high intellectual service is re- 
quired. The college is growing to be for the 
people in the highest sense; just as truly as was 
the public school founded, so has it also been 
administered, for the people. 

So much for the side of the college. _ But if 
the college has been so modifying its old 
courses and so introducing new ones, the peo. 
ple at large must have come to see it, even if 
not altogether consciously. Is thisso? In the 
statistics published by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education for 1897, we find that the enroll- 
ment of pupils in the public high schools in- 
creased between 1890 and 1897 100 per cent., 
while the population increased about 13.5 per 
cent. In the same period the attendance in 
private preparatory schools increased 13.5 per 
cent., or about at the samé rate ‘as the total 
population. At the same time the numbers of 
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pupils in these schools taking college prepara- 
tory subjects increased at varying rates for var- 
ious subjects, the lowest being 65 per cent. and 
the highest almost 174 per cent. In the same 
report the Commissioner says as to high schools : 
‘*Many hundreds of schools which formerly 
offered courses of study made up of elementary 
and secondary branches, now confine their at- 
tention strictly to high school branches.”” And 
as to private schools : ‘‘ Mixed courses made up 
of elementary and secondary studies are being 
replaced by courses in which only secondary 
studies proper are included. The demand fora 
better preparation of students for college is be- 
ing met by private schools of secondary grade 
in all parts of the country.”’ 

These facts are sufficient to show, I think, 
that colleges and schools are coming together, 
in mutual recognition of the fact that their pur- 

e is fundamentally one and the same, and 
that they have as towards the community a re- 
sponsibility that is at once joint and several, 
joint in their duty to furnish an adequate num- 
ber of adequately trained and educated citizens, 
and several as regards the performance by each 
= its own appropriate share of this imperative 

uty. 
But I have hitherto been speaking of the col- 
lege in general and of the school] in general, or, 
if you like, of the college in its highest perfec- 
tion (as things are now), and of the school at 
its highest present state of efficiency. But there 
are colleges and colleges, and, I believe, there 
are schools and schools, and the differences be- 
tween these various grades are not always due, 
in either case, to lack of proper conception of 
the work that ought to be done, or to lack of 
ability on the part of the teachers, principal or 
subordinate. The surrounding circumstances 
of the community, the question of expense, 
have often much to do with these differences. 
Various colleges, even those which are approxi- 
mately of the same grade, differ much in the 
form of the entrance requirements ; they per- 
haps differ more yet in the character of the ex- 
amination paper set, even where the require- 
ments are identical. One scholar will choose 
the points in his subject upon which he will lay 
stress somewhat differently from another equally 
learned scholar and equally efficient teacher. 
If we attempt to bring together the zigzag line 
represented by the entrance requirements of 
different colleges, and especially as further 
broken by the personal peculiarities of the men 
who set the papers, with the similarly zigzag 
line represented by the students that graduate 
simultaneously from all our high schools and 
private preparatory schools, the result is hardly 
comforting. But what are we to do? The en- 
trance requirements give us the door of admis- 
sion to a given college ; these doors vary much 
in the complication of the locks that hold them 
shut and the peculiarities of the keys that will 
open them. Are we to say that all these locks 
must be similarly constructed, or all keys be 
master-keys that will serve all doors alike? 
That is to say, shall we endeavor to force the 
weaker colleges, without regard to surrounding 
conditions, or past history, by a heroic effort to 
jackscrew up their requirements and at one 
jump attain the development which it has re- 
quired others many years to arrive ‘at, with the 
alternative of closing their doors.once for all 
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and going out of business? Will this not be, at 
least in many cases, doing damage with com- 
paratively little countervailing advantage? Is 
killing off synonymous with improving and 
buildingup? Do we not knowthat many of these 
so-called small and inferior colleges, drawing 
their students chiefly from their immediate 
neighborhood (as indeed all colleges, large and 
small, do) are to their communities centres of 
light and intellectual life? And do we not know 
that many of the students that yo to these col- 
leges could hardly go elsewhere if these were 
removed? Is it not a better and truer course to 
try and see if some means may not be found 
which will do away with the difficulties the 
schools find to justly complain of in the great 
variety in the entrance requirements, and also 
in the serious variety in the papers set even 
where requirements are identical, but which 
will at the same time leave to all colleges that 
genuinely seek what is educationally honest 
and of good report, though hampered by unto- 
ward circumstances, the possibility of life, the 
possibility and the province of growth? And 
does not the same apply to the schools? Isa 
school to be told that because for this year, or, 
it may be, for these several years, its graduates 
have failed of certain entrance requirements, 
fixed as the laws of the Medes and Persians, it 
had better stop sending boys to college? May 
not such an action be simply cutting up by the 
roots the promise of the future? May it not be 
driving to despair a schoolmaster, who with a 
little encouragemeut and help perhaps has it in 
him to raise the sentiment of his community 
and to bring his pupils year by year nearer and 
nearer to the perfection of admissible freshmen ? 
For the schools also is wanted some provision 
which shall at once set a standard to be reached, 
and open up a way to reach it. 

Now on the initiative of the College and Pre- 
paratory School Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland, a scheme has been pro- 
posed for adoption by Colleges in these States, 
that, as it seems to me, quite meets the difficul- 
ties I have referred to, and some others as well. 
It proposes that a Board, to be known as the 
College Entrance Examination Board, be formed 
of representatives of the co-operating colleges, 
with the addition of five school men, to be ap- 
polnted by the College and Preparatory School 
Association of the Middle States and Maryland. 
It has adopted as standards of requirements for 
examination those recommended by the National 
Educational Assoeiation at its last meeting. 
These in the various subjects are subdivided so . 
that any desired portions in any given subject 
may be taken, according to the proficiency of 
the examinee or the grade of instruction he 
has been able to get in his school. Similarly, 
any college on receiving a certificate that an 
applicant for admission has been examined upon 
any specified portions of a given subject and 
has received such and such marks, is at liberty 
to say that its entrance requirements on that 
subject are fully satisfied by this examination 
and these marks. So far as entrance require- 


ments go, then, no pressure of a sudden and dan- 
erous kind is put either.upon school or.college; 
or even the marks are to be numerical, and 
the passing mark is in the hands of the accept- 

ing college. . 
he making out of the examination papers 
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on each subject will not be in the hands of a 
single college man, who may not be adequately 
acquainted with school conditions, but of a 
board composed of one college man as chief ex- 
aminer and one college and one school man as 
assistant examiners, and shall in each case be 
subject to revision by a board composed of the 
chief examiners and the five representatives of 
the schools upon the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. Each paper will thus be care- 
fully considered before final determination, both 
from the point of view of the college and from 
that of the schools. 

The reading and marking of the papers will 
be in the hands of a staff of readers, who are to 
be appointed by the Board. Both college and 
school men are equally eligible tosuch appoint- 
ment. This matter of reading and marking the 
papers is hardly of less importance than that 
of preparing them. The differences between 
men in this matter is notorious, and this provi- 
sion has at least the merit, that (if adopted) 
something like oe will be secured, as 
compared with the assured diversity at present 
prevailing, where each college has its own in- 
dependent staff of readers That school men 
are equally eligible to such function, has also 
its readily recognized advantage. 

The marking, as was said before, will be 
numerical, with no indication of any verdict, 
such as passed or not passed (so that each col 
lege will decide for itself according to the re- 
ported peicentage), but no paper will be marked 
below 60, until it has been independently passed 
upon by two readers. 

The examinations will be held in different 
places, as may be determined and found advis- 
able by the Board, precisely as out-of-town ex- 
aminations are now held for the varions col- 
leges. Each examinee will pay a fee of five 
dollars, and this revenue it is believed will 
suffice for all the expenses of the system. 

One of the chief advantages of this scheme, as 
proposed, lies in the substitution of a single 
paper each year for the multiplicity of papers, 
prepared by different persons from different 
standpoints, and in the fact that the schools 
will be heard before any paper is adopted. 
Instead of having as many standards to work to 
(particularly in the last year) as there are col- 
leges varying in requirements and in character 
of paper set, the schools will have but one, 
namely, that proportion of the different subjects 
which each may feel fully able to reach. : There 
will not be, as there has been in the past, a 
splitting up of the graduating class into a num- 
ber of sections, each studying a given subject in 
a way and to an extent peculiar to itself, in the 
large consequent increase of expense and loss 
of efficiency. There will be less studying to 
pass examinations merely, that worst curse in 
school work, and more studying of history, or 
whatever the subject may be, for its own sake. 
And finally, this scheme provides the most 
flexible machinery hitherto suggested for meet- 
ing both the broken line of college require- 
ments and the equally broken line of school 
attainment. It forces nobody, either college or 
school, but it sets a standard that can be worked 
for, a standard too that a given school or a 
given college may reach from year to year in 
varying and progressively advancing degrees. 


It tends to unite the colleges and schools by a 
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joint, instead of separating them by a break. 
May we not hope that, if carried into effect, the 
suggestions involved, but not insisted upon in. 
this scheme, may gradually produce this effect, 
giving at once to school and college a uniform 
standard, and uniting college and school more 
completely and effectively than has hitherto. 
been possible, into one large and harmoniously 
articulated organism ? 

Prof. J. Alexander Clark, of Berwyn, 
Pa. : It seems I am to speak for the high 
school, but I did not hear of it until this. 
morning. Dr. Lamberton has shown 
how the college course has expanded 
into what it is to-day. Some people and 
some papers treat this question in a rev- 
olutionary way, which can work no 
good. The Doctor has shown us that 
the advance has been on lines of evolu- 
tion, not revolution, and all solid ad- 
vancement must come that way. In the 
early development of the community 
arises the necessity for the school; grad- 
ually it advances from ungraded to 
graded schools, and by and by the boys 
and girls who get through the course at 
14 to 16 years of age, wish to go further, 
and the high school is_ established. 
When that work is completed, and some 
would go still further, they come knock- 
ing at the door of the college, and we 
have just seen that now the college is 
making a place for them. The school 
has grown up to the college, the college 
is growing too, each independently of the 
other; but the college has adjusted its re- 
quirements to make more room for the 
product of the school. 

Dr. E. T. Jeffers, of York : The music 
of Lohengrin at the opening of this after- 
noon’s exercises was suggestive of mar- 
riage—perhaps of the union of the col- 
leges and common schools, hitherto more 
or less antagonistic elements. It was 
pleasant to hear Dr. Lamberton express 
such rose hued views of their speedy 
union. I knew there had been some 
flirting, but have not yet seen the evi- 
dence of serious business that I would 
like to see. Some of the colleges have 
enlarged their curriculum, adding a num- 
ber of subjects for examination for en- 
trance. As I do not belong toeither side 
of this question, it is my privilege to 
stand off and see how they do not do it. 
[Laughter.] I want to see the public 
schools brought up to connect with the 
college, or enable the pupils to get the 
necessary time for preparatory work. But 
the common schools have the mass of the 
people who regard and speak of the 
high schools as ‘‘the people’s colleges ”’ 
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—and there they have us. We may in- 
vite them, we may summon spirits from 
the vasty deep, but they do not come. 
Progress has been made in some locali- 
ties in fitting pupils for college in the 
high schools. As I listened to the paper 
read by the Secretary, I hoped we might 
shorten the work in the grades so as to 
give four years in every high school, and 
make thorough preparation for college. 
Then we need teachers with culture, with 
force, with professional pride, to stimu- 
late the pupils so that they will pass rap- 
idly through the grades to the high 
school.’ One difficulty -is the settled 
prejudice against employing teachers 
from outside the community. Some di- 
rectors will not permit the Superintend- 
ent to bring teachers from outside; in 
other places where directors have done 
so, the people have elected them out. If 
we can havea board and a superintendent 
who are permitted to bring the best 
teachers from wherever they can be found 
— Germany, Iceland, the Philippines — 
then we can bring pupils along rapidly, 
and keep them hungry for further prog- 
ress. I would not have the college lower 
its standard by so much as a hair’s 
breadth—let them keep it up, and let us 
work up to it, and not pass any who 
have not reached the mark. If we thus 
work together, the united effort will re- 
sult in advantage to everybody. Itisa 
gain to a community if only one man 
goes out to college and comes back with 
his diploma; it would pay any neighbor- 
hood to take a collection for the expenses 
if necessary, for it would raise their edu- 
cational standard. When public senti- 
ment demands that a teacher go to the 
college and get his degree, and a profes- 
sion is made possible, then we may play 
the wedding march in earnest. 

Dr. Lamberton: Apparently a misap- 
prehension exists. Dr. Jeffers seems to 
think the discussion is confined to the 
college and the public school. There is 
no such limitation; the question covers 
all schools, public and private, and the 
Doctor is in it with the rest of us. 
[Laughter. ] 

Dr. Jeffers: It is a privilege to be in 
anything with Dr. Lamberton. 


REVISION OF CONSTITUTION. 


Dr. Lyte reported from the committee 
on revision of the Constitution an en- 
tirely new constitution and by-laws, the 
old basis of the Association being modi- 
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fied to include as departments organized 
bodies of educational character. The re- 
port was read as follows : 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Preamble.—To elevate the profession of teach- 
ing and to promote the cause of Education in 
Pennsylvania, we have organized an Associa- 
ation and hereby adopt the following Constitu- 
tion and By-laws: 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. Mame. 


This organization shall be entitled The Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association. 


ARTICLE II. Membership. 


Teachers, school officers and other friends of 
education may become members of this Associ- 
ation on the payment of one dollar, and may 
continue their membership by paying an annual 
fee of one dollar, and on the payment of ten 
dollars at any one time, they shall become life 
members. Life members of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution shall be life mem- 
bers of this Association. Members of the Asso- 
ciation are also members of the Departments of 

the Association. 


ARTICLE III. Departments. 


SECTION f. This Association shall include as 
Departments all educational organizations es- 
tablished in accordance with Section II. of this 
Article. 

SxEc. 2. A Department of the Association may 
be established by vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Association present at a stated meet- 
ing upon the written application of ten mem- 
bers of the Association, provided that the Execu- 
tive Committee, to which the application shall 
be referred, shall report in favor of its estab- 
lishment. All Departments shall have equal 
rights and privileges. 

SEc. 3. The Departments of the Association 
shall be named in this Section in the order of 
their establishment. 

Src. 4. The ordinary expenses of each de- 
partment as determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association shall be borne by the 
general Association, and all bills shall be sent 
to the Chairman of the Executive Committee. , 


ARTICLEIV. Officers. 


Section 1. The officers of this Association 
shall consist of a President, three Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Executive 
Committee of five members and five Trustees of 
the Wickersham Memorial Library, exclusive 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who shall be a member ex-officio. 

Skc. 2. The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the Association and shall perform 
the usual duties devolving upon a presiding 
Officer. In his absence the first Vice-President 
in order who is present shall preside, and in the 
absence of all Vice Presidents, a chairman pro 
tempore shall be appointed on nomination. The 
President shall be chairman of the Executive 
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Committee, and shall sign all orders drawn on 
the Treasurer for the funds of the Association. 
On the expiration of his term of office as Presi- 
dent, he shall become first Vice-President for 
the ensuing year. 

Sxc. 3. The Secretary shall keep a full and 
accurate report of the proceedings of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association, and of the 
membership of the Association, and countersign 
all orders on the Treasurer for the funds of the 
Association, in addition to performing the duties 
usually pertaining to his office. He shall also 
—— the proceedings of the general sessions 
and the Department meetings for publication, 
and for this purpose he shall have authority to 
employ such assistance as may be necessary. 
He shall be custodian of the volume of proceed- 
ings, and shall serve as clerk of the Executive 
Committee. He shall receive a salary of twenty- 
five dollars a year. 

Src. 4. The Treasurer shall receive and hold 
in safe keeping all funds cee to the Asso- 
ciation, except the permanent fund, pay out the 
same only on orders signed by the President 
and Secretary, —_ an exact, itemized account 
of his receipts and expenditures with vouchers 
for all expenditures, and make a written report 
of all receipts and expenditures, and of the con- 
dition of the finances at each annual meeting of 
the Association. He shall be chairman of the 
Enrollment Committee. 

SkEc. 5. The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the President of the Association, the first 
Vice-President, and three members elected by 
the Association. It shall manage the general 
business of the Association and have sole charge 
of the Association between sessions, call regular 
and special meetings, prepare programme of 
proceedings for the annual meeting, make suit- 
able railroad arrangements for the Association, 
promulgate information of meetings, issue cer- 
tificates of membership upon application ac- 
companied by the membership fee, consider and 
report upon all applications for the special ex- 
penditure of funds, perform such other duties 
as are set forth in the constitution, and have in 
charge the general interests of the Association. 
It shall appoint local committees to make the 
necessary local arrangements for the meetings 
of the Association under its general direction. 
All bills against the Association must be pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee or the proper 
Secretary for examination and approval during 
the annual meeting of the body for which the 
bill has been contracted if possible, and the 
Association will not be responsible for bills not 
presented within ten days after the close of the 
meeting of said body. 

SEc. 6. The Board of Trustees of the Wick- 
ersham Memorial Library shall have charge of 
said library. It shall provide a place where the 
library shall be kept, recommend additions to 
it in accordance with Article VIII of this Con- 
stitution, and adopt such regulations for its 
control as will secure the ends for which it was 
established. 

SEc. 7. Each Department shall be adminis- 
tered by a president, vice-president, secretary, 
and such other officers as it shall deem neces- 
sary to conduct its affairs. In addition to the 


duties usually devolving upon the Secretary of 
each Department, he shall collect the member- 
ship fee of all persons who desire to join the 
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Association and forward the same to the Treas- 
urer, and shall furnish the Secretary of the gen- 
eral Association with a copy of the proceedings 
for publication, and a list of members in attend- 
ance. 

SEc. 8. No person shall be elected to any 
office of the Association or of any department, 
who is not at the time of his election a member 
of the Association. 


_ ARTICLE V. Meetings. 


SECTION 1. One stated meeting of the Asso- 
ciation shall be held annually at such time and 
place as shall be determined by the Association 
or its Executive Committee. Special meetings 
may be called by the President at the request of 
twenty-five members. 

SEc. 2. Any Department of the Association 
may hold its regular and special meetings at 
such time and place as by its own regulations it 
shall designate. 


ARTICLE VI. Elections. 


SECTION 1. The officers of this Association 
shall be elected by ballot unless otherwise 
ordered, on the morning of the last day of each 
annual meeting, except as provided in Section 
2 and Section 3 of this Article, and shall 
enter upon their duties at the close of the meet- 
ing at which they are elected. They shall serve 
until their successors enter upon their duties. 

SEc. 2. The members ‘of the Executive Com- 
mittee, except the President and first Vice- 
President, shall be elected for a term of three 
years, except the first Committee elected under 
the provisions of this Article, one of whom 
saall be elected for one year, one for two years, 
and one for three years. 

SEc. 3. The Trustees of the Wickersham 
Memorial Library, except the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who is ex-officio 
a member of the Board of Trustees, shall be 
elected for a term of five years, except the first 
board elected under the provisions of this 
Article, one of whom shall be elected for one 
year, one for two years, one for three years, one 
for four years, and one for five years. 


ARTICLE VII. Wickersham Memorial Library. 


The Wickersham Memorial Library, estab- 
lished by this Association in honor of James 
Pyle Wickersham, State Superidtendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1866-1882, and designed to aid 
the teachers of the State in the prosecution of 
their pedagogical studies, shall be kept at a 
place selected by the Trustees, for the use of the 
members of this Association and the friends of 
education throughout the Commonwealth, under 
such regulations as may be adopted by the Board 
of Trustees. Additions shall be made to it from 
time to time upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Trustees, provided that the finances of 
or warrant such expenditure of 

unds, 


ARTICLE VIII. Permanent Fund. 


A permanent fund shall be created by the As- 
sociation and invested under the direction of 
the Association or the Executive Commnittee, 
the interest of which shall be used exclusively 
for prosecuting pee inquiries, circulat- 
ing educational documents, and for other edu- 
cational purposes. Additions to the permanent 
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fund shall be made whenever warranted by the 
finances of the Association. 


ARTICLE IX. By-Laws. 


By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitu- 
tion may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at a stated meeting of the As- 
sociation. The provisions of any section of the 
By-laws may be suspended for a single meeting 
by the same vote. 


ARTICLE X. Amendment. 


This constitution may be altered or amended 
at a stated meeting of the Association by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present, provided 
that the alteration or amendment has been sub- 
stantially proposed in writing on a previous day 
of said meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


Committees. 


1. On the first day of each annnal meeting of 
the Association there shall be elected by the 
Association a Committee on Nominations, con- 
sisting of nine members, selected from different 
parts of the State and representing the different 
Departments of the Association and the various 
educational interests of the State, as far as prac- 
ticable. On the same day there shall be ap- 
— by the President a Committee on Reso- 

utions, consisting of five members; an Enroll- 
ment Committee, consisting of five members, 
exclusive of the Treasurer; and an Auditing 
Committee, consisting of three members. On 
the third day of said meeting the President 
shall —— a Committee on Necrology, con- 
sisting of five members, and a Legislative Com- 
‘mittee, consisting of five members, with the 
addition of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as an advisory member. 

2. The Committee on Nominations shall 
nominate officers for the general meetings of the 
Association. It shall report on the morning of 
the last day of the annual meeting. 

3. The Committee on Resolutions shall report 
at the last session of the general meeting, and 
all resolutions expressive of the policy of the 
Association shall be referred to said Committee 
without discussion. 

4. The Enrollment Committee shall enroll 
the members and collect the membership fees. 
It shall prepare and hand to the Secretary on 
the last bp of the annual meeting a complete 
list of the members of the Association for the 
year, arranged by counties, with their positions 
and post-office addresses. 

5. The Auditing Committee shall audit the 
Treasurer’s accounts and make a thorough ex- 
amination of the finances of the Association. 
On the second day of the annual meeting, it 
shall present a written report to the Association. 

6. The Committee on Necrology shall report 
at the annual meeting of the Association suc- 
ceeding its appointment, the names and obitu- 
aries of members who have died during the year. 

7. The Legislative Committee shall consider 
all measures referred to it by the Association, 
together with such measures as in the opinion 
of the committee require legislative action, and 
Teport to the Association the result of its 
deliberations. It shall also endcavor to secure 
the enactment into laws of such measures as are 
recommended by the Association for said pur- 
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ec and shall scrutinize all school measures 
rought before the Legislature of the State. It 
shall have power to increase its numbers, with 
the advice of the President of the Association. 

7. The Legislative Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Necrology shall serve for one year 
from time of appointment. All other condi- 
tions named in these By-laws shall serve dur- 
ing the meeting at which they are appointed. 

Proceedings. 

1. All papers or addresses read or delivered 
before the Association shall become the pro- 
perty of the Association, and shall be published 
in its proceedings. No paper or address shall 
be read in the absence of its author without the 
consent of the Executive Committee. No paper 
prepared for the day sessions of the Association 
shall exceed twenty minutes in length, and no 
speaker except the person opening the discus- 
sion which follows the reading of said paper 
shall occupy more than five minutes except by 
vote of the ming a 

2. An rson reading a paper or delivering 
an fr 8g which is pe Ios the subject of 
discussion before the Association shall have the 
opportunity to close said discussion. 

3. The proceedings of the general meetings of 
the Association and of each Department shall be 

ublished annually in Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Jeveat (the official organ of this Association). 
They shall also be published in full in a volume 
under the direction of the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, the President and Secretary for the 
preceding yeur, provided that in the opinion of 
the Executive Committee the funds of the Asso- 
ciation warrant the publication. An itemized 
statement of the receipts and expenditures shall 
be included in the publication, 

4. Each member of the Association who has 
paid his memberbership fee, shall be entitled to 
a printed volume of its proceedings. These 
volumes may be purchased from the Secretary 
at a price fixed by the Executive Committee. 

Elections. 


The membership ticket shall be accepted as 
evidence that members are entitled to vote. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The chair appointed the following com- 
mittee to audit the accounts of the Treas- 
urer for the last year: Supt. E. Mackey, 
Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Miss Mary H. 
Irvin. 

ON INTRODUCTIONS. 


The chair also named the following 
committee to promote social enjoyment 
by making members acquainted: Supts. 
J. G. Becht, A. G. C. Smith, L. E. Me- 
Ginnes, Prof. J. L. Shroy, Miss Sara E. 
Bradshaw, Prof. E. E. Michener, Supt. 
E. M. Rapp, Miss Lauretta C. Reilly, 
Supt. Geo. W. Moore, Chas. W. Scott, 
esq., Prof. F. S. Edmonds, Supt. H. S. 
Putnam, and Prof. Harry Stauffer. 

Association adjourned to 8 p. m., and 
many of the members took advantage of 
the trolley excursion. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


XERCISES of the evening were 
opened with a solo, which was well 
rendered and warmly applauded. 


SUBSTITUTION. 


At the request of Supt. Mackey, he 
was excused from serving on the Audit- 
ing Committee, and Prof. H. H. Spayd 
was named for the vacancy. 

President Passmore then read his inau- 
gural address as follows, on 


THE RELATION OF PUBLISHERS TO 
EDUCATION. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : It is with no or- 
dinary feelings of pride and gratification 
that I assume the position of President of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. As I said a year ago, words but 
feebly express my feelings at this marked 
evidence of your confidence and esteem. 

I desire to express my sincere gratitude 
for the great compliment you have con- 
ferred upon me by unanimously electing 
me to preside over the deliberations of the 
most me vere assembly of ladies and gen- 
tlemen that ever convenes in this Common- 
wealth. I feel the compliment in a still 
greater oes because I believe it is only 
the second time in the forty-five years of 
the existence of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association that it has departed 
from its time-honored custom and selected 
as presiding officer one who, at the time of 
his election, was not actively engaged in 
the teacher’s profession. I feel that no 
greater honor could be conferred upon me 
than to be placed beside that single excep- 
tion. 

Since I became a member of this Associa- 
tion, some forty years ago, I have striven to 
advance its usefulness and increase its 
efficiency. I conscientiously believe that 
no other single agency in the State has done 
so much to improve the schools in the way 
of proper and needed legislation, etc., as 
this Association. The younger members 
owe much to the fathers, who under many 





discouragementsand difficulties, have main- : 


tained and fostered the Association until it 
has become a power and strength in the 
State. If we work with the same zeal and 
unflinching devotion in maintaining and 
increasing its usefulness as did such men as 
Burrowes, Wickersham, Row, Deiffenbach, 
Hickok, Allen, Taylor, Darlington, Coburn 
and others, in founding and watching over 
it in its infancy, we shall leave a heritage to 
those who follow us of which we may well 
be eraes, and for which they will thank us 
with grateful hearts. I knew all these men 


personally, honored them in life and revere 
their memories—a noble band of heroes they 
were. We have left with us, in active duty, 
of those early pioneers, our honored and 
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respected secretary, Dr. John P. McCaskey, 
and our loved, lovable, and I might almost 
say revered Superintendent, Hon. Henry 
Houck—our own dear Harry. 

Let no jealous thoughts or selfish motives 
enter into our ranks to weaken them, but 
with an eye single to the great cause to 
which we have dedicated our lives and given 
our best and noblest thoughts, let us press 
on until we have all the co-ordinate branches 
in this = philanthropic field of labor 
united. Thus we shall present a compact 
front, a solid phalanx, at which the hordes 
of ignorance will become dismayed, the 
breath of impurity will be banished, and a 
—_ and more glorious day will have 

awned on our grand old Commonwealth, 
the Keystone of the Federal Arch. May 
the Master enable us to remain steadfast in 
this great labor of love and unselfish devo- 


‘tion, in which we not only strive to make 


men wiser but better and more thoroughly 


equipped to do His work. 


I have labored assiduously to make this, 
the last meeting of the Nineteenth perp 
a success, both as to membership and effi- 


ciency. I was especially anxious to see 


_this meeting of 1900 a red-letter day in our 


history. I will try to preside over the de- 
liberations of this session with fairness and 
impartiality. I will be prompt in carrying 
out the excellent programme prepared by 
the Executive Committee, whose labors in 
striving to make the session a pleasant and 
profitable one, are deserving of our warmest 
commendation. Whenever there is a lullin 
the business I shall feel at liberty to call on 
any member to continue the discussion, and 
trust there will be no hesitancy to respond 

romptly. An Association like this must 
ose notime. I earnestly believe in a good 
beginning as an omen of what is to follow. 

Any one who has been honored by such a 
body by an election to its presidency, owes 
it to the Association to give the members 
for their consideration a paper that will 
show he has given investigation, thought 
and research to his subject. 

The Relation of Publishers to Education.— 
It shall be my endeavor to show you what 
the publishers of text. books have done and 
are doing to further the cause of education. 
I shall not try to prove that all publishers 
are wiseacres, that they are all saints, any 
more than I would endeavor to prove that 
all teachers lack only wings to convert 
them into angels. I shall try to convince 
you that the great body of publishers, like 
the great body of teachers, are pov | con- 
scientiously to do their duty in their chosen 
vocation. 

Publishers are not in business for fun, or 
from "set philanthropic motives, any 
more than are persons in other vocations in 
in life. They invest their capital in busi- 
ness expecting a proper return for its use 
and their labor. This they have a right to 
expect and to it they are entitled. 

Instructors delight, and justly so, to 
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dwell upon the great improvement in the 
methods of teaching, within the last fifty 
or sixty years in this country. Have not 
the publishers kept fully abreast with them 
in the improvement in text-books? Ever 
since the Lord declared that it was not good 
for man to be alone and gave him a help- 
meet, it has been a recognized fact with all 
sensible persons that we cannot depend en- 
tirely upon ourselves, we must have help, 
we must call others to our aid. Occasion- 
ally we meet a person who thinks he does 
not want anyone’s assistance. He is wise 
and strong, will attend to his own business 
in his own way. Thus he starts on his 
journey in Life, but soon gets into quag- 
mires, or deep water—then how lustily he 
calls for help! We cannot accomplish any- 
thing without united effort, and the sooner 
we realize this, the better for the cause we 
have so much at heart. 

Let us take a little retrospect in regard to 
text-books in this country. Prior to the 
Revolution most of the text-books were 
published in England. One most exten- 
sively used in our Colonies was published 
in 1740. It was ‘‘ Dilworth’s New Guide to 
the English Tongue.”’ After the Revolu- 
tion this book very naturally became un- 
popular; it was too English, it had too 
many allusions to the King and to mon- 
archy, hence was distasteful to educators in 
our young and vigorous Republic. In 1784, 
after two years of hard labor, Noah Webster 
was ready to put upon the market his book, 
‘‘A Grammatical Institute of the English 
Language ;’’ after some years the name was 
changed to ‘‘The Elementary Spellin 
Book.’’ He sought a publisher and foun 
one in Hudson and Goodwin. of Hartford, 
Conn. This was among the first, if not the 
first purely American schoolbook published. 
It was a most wonderful book and its great 
success was unprecedented and it continues 
to have large sales at the present day, about 
half a million copies being sold annually. 
It is now familiarly called ‘‘The Old Blue 
Back.”’ 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood of the Kansas 
City, Mo., schools delivered an address be- 
fore the State Teachers’ Association of Iowa 
in 1886, taking for his subject ‘‘The Old 
Blue Back.’’ This address, like everything 
else from Mr. Greenwood’s pen, is very 
entertaining and instructive. Of the other 
old familiar school-books, Pike’s, Rose’s, 
and Bennett’s Arithmetics, Murray’s Intro- 
duction, English Reader and Sequel, and 
Comly’s Spelling Book are a few that I can 
recall. 

When I began going to school, over fifty 
years ago, there were very few school books. 
Many of them contained gems of literature 
but were faulty in not being adapted to the 
capacity of the children, nor were the 
methods of instruction in vogue at that 
time any less faulty. I do not condemn the 
old-time school-books indiscriminately any 
more than I would the honest, hard-working 
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old-time teachers, many of whom are not 
excelled or equalled in knowledge or in 
conscientious devotion to their work by our 
teachers of the present. At the feet of 
many of these old ‘‘masters’’ we of the 
present day could sit and learn much that 
would be of use to us. 

Never condemn anything because it is 
old; the sun is old and yet it is a very good 
sun. Time brought however, an awaken- 
ing upon the subject of education; it was 
not to be limited to the few, but extended 
to the many. Wide-awake teachers began 
to spring up all over the country, men of 
brains, men of convictions, men who felt 
that it was the aim of education to take in 
all the people. 

Better methods of instruction and better 
plans of presenting the various subjects to 
children and youth became a necessity. 
With this arose a desire for a different class 
and a greater variety of text-books. Those 
of you who like myself were teaching at the 
time of or prior to the establishing of the 
County Superintendency in Pennsylvania 
well remember what an impetus was given 
to the movement by this Act of the As- 
sembly. 

Most of the best authors were poor. They 
might have the best manuscripts for the 
printer but they did not have the funds to 
present them to the public. Then came 
the publishers to their assistance though 
they ran heavy risks of financial loss in 
agreeing to place these manuscripts on the 
market. Thus, while the brain of the au- 
thor was at work on one line, the brain and 
money of the publisher were at work on the 
other. See how nicely they complemented 
each other. 

Mr. Derby in his book, ‘‘ Fifty Years 
Among Authors, Books and Publishers,’’ 
says, among many other good things, 
‘* Successful school-book a repre- 
sents immense capital, sagacity and enter- 

rise.’’ ie 

Publishers have been and are ever alert to 
provide for the teachers and schools the 
very best products attainable. The pub- 
lishers of the old-time text-books did quite 
as much for the advancement of education 
as did the great body of teachers. Then, as 
now, text-books were written by the leaders 
of thought on the various subjects taught. 
Publishers made these available to every 
teacher, and those who were desirous of 
improving were enabled to obtain most use- 
ful and practical information. As the de- 
mand for text-books increased publishers 
had to secure greater facilities for producin 
them. This required great increase of capi- 
tal and hundreds of additional employees. 
At the present day all the leading school- 
book publishers have scores of men and 
women, a part of whose duty it is to visit 





schools pk educational meetings, converse 
with superintendents, teachers, Boards of 
Education, and consult them as to the wants 
of the pupils with reference to text-books. 
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In this way they get the ideas from all the 
educational leaders with whom they come 
in contact. They then try to discover who 
among these leading teachers have the 
ability best to express their thoughts, who 
can reach down to the comprehension of the 
younger pupils and at the same time aid 
the inexperienced teacher in mastering the 
subject under consideration. 

Full and complete reports of these inter- 
views, of the information obtained, are sent 
to the respective publishers; they inquire 
into all the points which they think im- 

rtant, then, if all seems favorable, an 
interview is sought, the whole ground is 
gone over and the various points discussed 
and fully considered. If both parties are 
united in their views the author begins his 
task. If any of you have the idea that 
authors are selected indiscriminately, you 
are very far from the fact. 

Many fine scholars, many most excellent 
lecturers to whom we all love to listen and 
who seem fully to understand child-life, are, 
when it comes to actual work in the school- 
room, if not utter failures, only indifferent 
teachers. Neither of these classes will 
write text-books that will stand the test of 
time and use in the schoolroom. 

There is a class of teachers who have a per- 
sonality about them which they carry into 
the schoolroom and impart to their pupils. 
Such a teacher will write a good text-book 
on any subject with which he is familiar, 
because they will impart some at least of 
this personality to their book. You know 
that there are certain books that bear the 
‘test of time and tide,’’ as the old sayin 

oes. If you look up the authors of gach 

ks you will find they possess strong per- 
sonality, and whether they ever taught in 
the schoolroom or not they are teachers and 
leaders of thought. This is the class of au- 
thors for which publishers are looking. 
Most of the later publications are written by 
authors who have been sought after by the 
publisher. 

Another very important consideration 
claims the attention of the publisher. It is 
to discriminate among the great mass of 
good, bad and indifferent, mature, imma- 
ture and inaccurate manuscripts which are 
submitted; but not suggested by the pub- 
lisher. A small proportion of these ever 
reach the public. 

Did you ever stop to think of the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted in producing a 
text-book which is really of the first class, 
—the amount of thought, skill, labor, and 
capital which it all involves? The first, 
the most important and the most difficult 
thing is to seek out and select the most 


capable and skillful person to write the 
work; the one best fitted by nature and 
- education to do the particular thing which 
is required. Then the manuscript, once in 
hand, requires, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the advice and aid of a skillful 
editor in shaping, proportioning, and adapt- 
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ing it. Its teachable qualities must be 
emphasized. The manuscript must have 
the closest scrutiny, sentence by sentence, 
by a specialist in language, that renee | 
but the best English is used and that whic 
most simply and clearly expresses the 
thought intended. 

Then there are many other things to con- 
sider: the selections of type, paper, and 
binding; the artist and engraver are called 
upon to do their best and fittest work in the 
way of illustrations, which in these days 
are of themselves not only the means of 
illustrating the subject in hand but also 
lessons in cesthetic education. When the 
perfect product has been wrought out, then 
the book goes upon the market; it is sub- 
jected to friendly and adverse criticisms. 
In these days of close competition, no one 
knows better than we that a text-book 
which can successfully run the gauntlet of 
that criticism which is based upon the best 
school-room experience must be a work of 
superior merit. 

Then there is such a diversity of opinion 
in regard to what a text-book ought to con- 
tain. How it ought to be arranged and 
proportioned, how large or how small it 
should be. Take arithmetic for example; 
one principal says: ‘‘I will not use an 
arithmetic where the author considers deci- 
mal fractions before common fractions.” 
Another says: ‘‘I want diagrams in the 
grainmar I use,’’ while another says, ‘‘ Dia- 
gramming is a useless waste of time.’’ 

Thus it is with the books on all subjects. 
Tastes differ, inclinations differ, judgments 
differ. It is not for the publisher to say 
that any one conclusion is absolutely right 
or that another conclusion is absolutely 
wrong, but he must take into account all 
opinions and all judgments and have his 
books prepared most nearly in accord with 
what appears to him to be the wisest views 
of the greatest number of educators, and 
thus trust to their general public acceptance. 

But this is not all, it is necessary to have 
a variety of books. Iso often recall to mind 
that very common head-line in our old 
copy-books, so familiar to us all, ‘‘ Many 
men of many minds.’’ We may paraphrase 
this by saying—Many books of many kinds, 
and we may add that these different kinds 
seem to be necessary. Some teachers can 
do the best kind of work with one sort of 
text-book that is made upon a particular 
plan which appeals to them, while others can 
do their best work only with books which are 
still different and fitted especially to their 
own views of presenting a certain subject. 

This is a great day and country for fads 
and whims. Some radical educators have 
advocated the abolishing of text-books en- 
tirely or reducing their use to a minimum 
because teachers so often slavishly follow 
the book. You might as well say that you 
will dispense with teachers because some of 
them are not sufficiently well qualified to do 
the best work. 
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The aim of the publisher in all this mat- 
ter is to furnish the teacher with that par- 
ticular aid or help in the form of a text-book 
which being pedagogically sound, is best 
suited to help him do his particular task 
most successfully. 

The sort of school books here so briefly 
described, are the ‘‘ consummate flower’’ of 
our ‘‘ up-to-date’’ education, and are they 
not an invaluable and indispensable aid and 
influence in any school system that aims to 
stand in the front rank? And it is not in- 
credible that some states and communities 
wholly ignore these considerations and de- 
cide that any ordinary third-class books 
will do if only they are cheap enough ? 
About $400,000,000 annually invested and 
expended, in all ways, throughout this 
great country for Education—and not more 
than two per cent. of it for school-books! 
Is it not a blunder of the sort which is a 
crime to falsely economize by purchasing 
poor books because they are a few cents 
cheaper, and so help to defeat the whole 
object of the schools and thus render less 
useful this whole vast school expenditure ? 

What proportion of even our best teachers 
feel that they are qualified, or have the 
time, to give the mental food to their — 
daily that can be obtained from a thoroughly 
eens text-book, written by a master of 

is profession, and which has passed the 
scrutiny of the best critics of good English ? 
But a small number, I ween, of even this 
large and intelligent audience would for a 
moment say they could. If this be true of 
such an audience, with how much greater 
emphasis would it apply to the great body 
of teachers, many of whom have had little 
or no experience. I most heartily endorse 
the thought that a slavish adherence to the 
text-book cannot be too thoroughly con- 
demned. I think, however, you will agree 
that there is a necessity for text-books. If 
this is a fact, you want them of the very 
best. Here the publishers join with you, 
and the twain make just what in their 
united judgment is needed. 

There could be no books without authors, 
neither could there be books without pub- 
lishers. No two vocations are more nearly 
allied or can be of more use to each other 
than those of teaching and publishing; they 
belong to the same great brotherhood and 
are engaged in the same great cause. He 
who strives to set them apart is not only an 
enemy of both, but an enemy of improve- 
ment in the great cause of education. The 
man who points to teachers with scorn and 
derision and strives to belittle them and 
their noble work for humanity, is as much 
to be pitied for his littleness of soul and 
lack of brains as the man who points to 
publishers as sordid, grasping monopolists, 
who care nothing for the quality of the 
books they put upon the market. Such a 





man is not fit for ‘‘treasons, stratagems 
ils;’’ he does not have brains 
for either. 


and s 


enoug He is an enemy of his 
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race and in most instances is either ignorant 
or a sample of shoddy aristocracy who is 
living upon his father’s or grandfather’s 
money, hard earned in some useful occupa- 
tion. 

There is another very important subject 
to be considered in the publishing of text- 
books, it is the diversity in the sentiments, 
the manners, the customs and habits of the 
people in different parts of the country and 
even in our own State, for whom the ks 
are written. Books that are popular in our 
larger cities are not in many of the smaller 
towns and country districts, in fact, differ- 
ent counties frequently desire entirely dif- 
ferent classes of text-books. Those who 
have had experience along this line know 
that in adjoining counties there seems to 
be a disinclination to use the same books. 

This desire for a diversity of text-books is 
met by that most excellent provision in the 
Law of our State, which enables each dis- 
trict to select its own books, giving the ut- 
most freedom of choice. In some of our 
sister States but a single series is allowed, 
thus compelling all to use the same mater- 
ial. Any other course than the one pur- 
sued by Pennsylvania tends to dwarf and 
cramp the work of the teacher. The people 
at large like a variety of authors. Some 
love to linger with the ms of Whittier, 
while others much prefer Bryant or Long- 
fellow. Some are intensely interested in 
Dickens, others prefer Irving, Bulwer or 
George Eliot, and so it is with teachers. 
Some prefer one author, some another, and 
these preferences run very largely in com- 
munities. Hence the wisdom of our law on 
this subject. 

This desire for variety makes it necessary 
for the active, wide-awake publisher to be 
ready to meet all demands. And, where a 
few years ago there were only a few books, 
they are now numbered by the thousand. 
This great diversity you could not obtain 
were it not for the ever vigilant publisher, 
with large capital who anticipates your 
wants. 

There is a very erroneous idea abroad as 
to the cost of text-books. Many unthink- 
ing people seem to have the idea that all 
that is necessary to publish a text-book is 
to have some ordinary author write it, and 
enough ink, paper and binding to make 
a book. They do not for a moment stop 
and think that only a person with ability 
of a rare quality can properly write a text- 
book, and that authors are well paid for 
their services. To prove the truthfulness 
of this assertion I know of one publishing 
house that pays its authors annually over 

200,000. Unless you have authors of talent 
in this particular direction, your books 
would fall flat on the market, and share the 
fate of hundreds that have traveled the 
same road before. You can get nothing 
good, first-class, without paying forit. You 
can get cheap books, of course. You can 
get cheap clothing that looks pretty well 
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at first. You can get cheap meat, flour, 
etc. Do you doit? Ofcourse not, because 
it is not what you want. The fact is, you do 
not believe in buying a thing because it is 
cheap. If this be true, you certainly do not 
want to place in the hands of your children 
books simply because they are cheap. Give 
them the best in the ashet, although you 
do pay a little more for them. 

I desire to say a few words now with 
reference to the craft. Of course, you sur- 
mise at once that I mean the representatives 
of the publishers. There is, perhaps, no 
class of educators more friendly and court- 
eously treated, or more misunderstood. 
They are welcomed and treated fairly and 
cordially by that great class of cultured, en- 
thusiastic superintendents and _ teachers, 
men and women who are anxious to advance 
in their profession and to increase their 
ability todo good. The agent is received 
by these without reserve on terms of equal 
fellowship. And why should he not be? 
Most of them have been successful teachers 
and superintendents, and certainly their 
mingling with the world and the hum of 
business life has not lessened their ability 
to be useful in educational work. They are 
in constant association and correspondence 
with the best, most valuable and truest men 
and women in every community, they have 
their confidence, and in exchange for their 
best thoughts and utterances give theirs. 
By this interchange of views both are bene- 
fited, and neither seems to feel that he has 
been humiliated by his intercourse with the 
other. Where a representative is not thus 
received, there is some good cause for it in 
his own manner or conduct. I do not make 
this statement unadvisedly or as mere guess 
work, but as the result of almost a quarter 
of a century’s experience in this field of 
labor. 

Agents are misunderstood by a class of 
well meaning school officials, and some 
teachers, who have never taken the trouble 
to inquire into their true mission and their 
relations to educational work in the com- 
munity in which they labor. These people 
do not seem to make any distinction between 
these and that large class who travel the 
country over, taking subscriptions for books, 
— or school seperti, whose great 

esire is to get one order, without ever ex- 
pecting to return to the same field of labor 
again ; hence, no difference what representa- 
tions they make, if they can win this one 
order, they are at full liberty to seek other 
green pastures. In thisclass there are hon- 
orable exceptions. 

How different is the work of these who are 
vegularly employed representatives of pub- 
lishing houses: they must visit and labor 

ear in and wee out with the same a ig 
ence it is absolutely necessary for them, if 


they desire to be successful, to have the 
esteem and confidence of those with whom 
they come in contact in business relations; 
they must do what is right, they must be 
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educated gentlemen, able to converse with 
the very best educators in their field, and to 
discuss with them the various methods of 
teaching, the best books published not only 
by their own firm but by others. They 
must be men of tact aud good business 
qualifications; they must be truthful, up- 
right and honest, or they will soon lose the 
esteem of those who alone can make their 
business successful. 

It is very different indeed with the itin- 
erant book agent. You approach a well 
meaning school official and on handing him 
your card he will often look at you with a 
great deal of suspicion and say, ‘‘ Yes; a 
man was here last summer and sold my 
wife a book for $2.75, making her believe 
that this was a great reduction, when she 
found she could buy it at the book store for 
$2.25.’’ The great majority of these people, 
however, are well meaning, honest and kind, 
and desire to do no injustice, and as soon as 
they understand the eae representa- 
tive’s true mission, they become his friend. 
Whatever may be true in other states, cer- 
tainly the representatives of the publishers 
have no right to complain of Pennsylvania 
educators, when they unanimously ejected 
one of their number to preside over this 
closing meeting of the Nineteenth Century’ 

Have I not demonstrated that there can 
be little teaching done without books, that 
to have books you must have authors, that 
to have books published you must have 
publishers, that to have books intelligently 
placed before the educators you must have 
representatives of the publishers; these 
three co-ordinate classes are essential to 
make a symmetrical whole, each is essen- 
tial to the other. If we may liken our 
educational forces to a sphere, then these 
constitute their share of the perfect whole. 
Why should not the teacher, the author, the 

ublisher and the publisher’s representative 

e heard in council and from the platform 
together? Can any one give a reason con- 
sonant with ay judgment and common 
sense why they should not? By what 
course of reasoning do you invite the author 
to participate in your educational meetings, 
county institutes, etc., yet taboo the pub- 
lisher’s representatives, who, peseees. ave 
had more experience in the schoolroom and 
more intercourse with educators? Some 
one says they may advertise their books. 
Are they any more interested in the sale of 
the author’s books than the author himself? 
Does not your own experience teach you 
they must be shrewd, tactful men? Would 
they be likely to take an undue advantage 
of such courtesy extended tothem? I am 
strongly in favor of all educators participat- 
ing in educational meetings. 

I desire to call your attention to another 
great class of educators who are too fre- 
quently ignored, a class that contributes 
as much not only financially but influen- 
tially toward forwarding the great cause of 
education as any other. I refer to editors 
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and publishers of educational periodicals 
and newspapers. From the columns of the 
former we can glean the best thoughts pro- 
mulgated by the leading thinkers along ed- 
ucational lines throughout the world. The 
-columns of the latter are always open to us 
free of cost, to scatter broadcast everything 
that will advance the interest of education 
and further the work in which we take a 
just and proper pride. Let us give them the 
credit that is their meed. Never overlook 
their efforts on the side of right. I say all 
honor to the newspapers, whether they are 
educational, metropolitan or local. 

Ladies and gentlemen, think over what I 
have said, and candidly consider whether 
my position is not correct. In the great 
battle against a and vice, do you 
not want to enlist all the forces you can 
command? Is it wise, is it good judgment, 
is it good sense, to throw aside or put in the 
background forces that are willing and can 
aid you? 

Let there then be a proper union of the 
educational forces, the author, the publisher, 
the publisher’s representative, and the 
teacher. Let the author be sure of what he 
writes, not exploiting mere theories; let 
the publisher select only the choicest that is 
offered, and having selected this, give it 
the finest form and finish his art can devise. 
Let the representative of the publisher never 
torget he is a part of this great educational 
force, and let the teacher wisely choose the 
best of these ‘‘ World’s Best Books.”’ 

Wm. Riddle, of Lancaster, was given 
the privilege of the floor for a few min- 
utes. He said he had read with great 
pleasure in the proceedings of last year’s 
session, of the honor conferred on his old 
school companion in his election to the 
Presidency of the Association. We often 
hear it said that the old schoolmaster is 
being eliminated, and ought to be; but 
he was glad to see that was not the spirit 
here. To be sure, the gentleman has not 
lost his youthful vigor; but the years will 
count up, the hair will grow gray. The 
Association had made no mistake in the 
choice of his old friend for the highest 
Office in its gift, and he had only wished 
to add his own testimony to the value of 
services that had extended over a period 
of forty years. [Applause. ] 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, addressed the 
Association on the subject of Teachers’ 
Certificates, in substance as follows: 

At this hour of the night, and at such a 
temperature, I will tax your patience as 
little as possible, and move by the most 
direct route to the goal in view. This sub- 
ject of Teachers’ Certificates is a plain, every- 
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day question, allowing in its discussion no 
display of erudition or research or scholar- 
ship, being a matter of just ordinary com- 
mon sense. When the subject was assigned 
to me, it seemed proper that I should say 
something on the question of uniformity in 
examination for certificates, and should 
point out two or three points where the 
Pennsylvania system of issuing them might 
be improved. 

The cry for uniformity in examinations is 
heard all over the land. One State has 
added to its official salary list to the amount 
ot $30,000 a year to secure such uniformity. 
Others have the questions prepared at the 
capital, and send them out to the superin- 
tendents, sometimes with the privilege of | 
using others, sometimes not. I am often 
asked why nothing has been done in this 
direction in Pennsylvania, and perhaps this 
is a good time to answer the question. I 
may state here that we have tried uniformity 
on a small scale in the Dental and Medical 
Council, of which I am an ex-officio mem- 
ber. Much time has been spent upon it; 
there have been mishaps and disappoint- 
ments; the best laid plans sometimes go 
wrong. Only the other day the delivery of 
the printed questions to the wrong place 
made an entirely new set of questions neces- 
sary, and spoiled the scheme for a year. 
All plans invoke the risks attendant on 
printing, mailing or express delivery; the 
marking must be done either at the place of 
examination or by the central authority, 
and at every point we face the difficulty of 
guarding the printed questions. A fellow 
in white pantaloons drops accidentally into 
the printing office where the questions are 
being prepared, sits down on the inked 
form, and is age and forcibly ejected, 
carrying a copy of the questions with him. 
[Laughter.] Plenty of fellows would risk 
the kicking to get the information. Even if 
it were possible to watch and circumvent 
the devils of the printing office, you must 
trust somebody. In the State where this 
work was done with most scrupulous care, 
where everybody who approached press or 
type was watched, it was nevertheless 
noticed that a certain body of teachers of 
limited education in a particular locality 
always made from 95 to 100 per cent. A. 
woman supervisor ferreted out the matter, 
finding that just prior to every examination 
a certain politician went to the State capital, 
procured the questions, returned and sold 
them at $50 a copy to the teachers. The 
matter became public, an investigation was 
had, and the result was the discharge of the 
colored janitor, who proceeded to purchase 
a couple of farms. [Laughter. ] 

But suppose that the questions have been 
honestly made and distributed, how shall 
we ensure the marking of the answers on a 
uniform basis? At this point I wish to add 
the testimony of my experience in corrobor- 
ation of a statement I heard here to-day, 
and to add that even the same examiner 
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will mark differently at different times, 
even at different hours of the same day—in 
the morning coming fresh to his work, and 
again after three to five hours, when the 
eyes are weary and the attention over- 
strained. If this is true of the same exam- 
iner, what shall we expect when the an- 
swers pass through different hands? On 
the basis of experience, then, I venture to 
make the assertion that uniformity in 
granting certificates secured by uniform 
questions is a dream which can never be 
realized. 

Even if it could be done, is this desirable? 
There are a dozen cities who have taken this 
matter into their own hands, hold their own 
examinations, and will not accept the 
papers from the central department. I do 
not blame a city like Philadelphia, with its 
four years’ high school course and two more 
a in Normal school, for insisting on a 

igh standard. On the other hand the at- 
tempt to apply the same standard where 
wages are $20 a month for 7 months would 
simply leave the country districts with no 
teachers at all. Unity is a good thing, but 
is not necessarily synonymous with uni- 
formity. If the latter were essential the 
Creator would have ordained that all human 
beings must be born exactly alike—that is 
where uniformity must start if it is to be 
more thana dream. [Applause.] 

Some of you have heard me say that when 
I want a new idea I either quiz a book agent 
or visit another state. On this question | 
looked into the experience of a state where 
they have county boards of three to examine 
teachers, and was told of this scheme: A 
strong and weak candidate sign each other’s 
papers—the weak one gets his certificate ; 
the stronger is turned down, but gets an- 
. other trial, this time in his own name, and 
goes through, of course. So there has been 
personation in medical and other examina- 
tions, and I do not see how it is possible to 
make one’s self absolutely safe from this 
kind of imposition under such a system. 

Here in Pennsylvania we have our local 
boards before whom the County Superin- 
tendent is supposed to examine; we have 
used the plan for forty years, and it has 
some advantages. Among them is the op- 
portunity to get some light on the personal 
equation of the candidate. Even those who 
pass a good examination differ in knowl- 
edge and teaching power. When the papers 
are examined and graded at the state capi- 
tal, the examiner can know nothing of the 

rsonality of the candidate, or of his skill 
in teaching. On the other hand the super- 
intendent knows from his observation and 
visitation, and can give a good teacher the 
benefit of the doubt and take account of im- 
morality or lack of skill, cut off unsuit- 
able applicants and so prevent the waste of 
the children’s time for a whole term. Here 
is the place to say a word for the 140 men 
and women who are bearing the burden of 
the superintendency in Pennsylvania. Dr. 
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Higbee used to say that in scholarship, pro- 
fessional skill and force of character, the 
average city and county superintendent in 
Pennsylvania was the peer of the average 
State Superintendent, and a few years ago 
another man of wide experienoe compared 
them favorably with those of another state 
where these officers are elected by poe 
vote, their method of popular election being 
an excellent example of how not to do it. 

Here is a concrete case. In a large city 
where the superintendent is elected by 
popular vote, it was necessary, in order to 
get the support of a certain ward ‘‘ boss,’’ to 

romise his sister a school. ‘‘ But it can’t 

e done,’’ objected the examining board, 
“‘she can’t spell, and the children will laugh 
every time she writes on the blackboard.”’ 
‘* You give her a certificate, and I’ll see to 
the rest,’’ was the reply. The ward was 
carried, the certificate was mailed, and with 
it went the injunction ‘‘ Vever write on the 
blackboard.’’ [Laughter.] Judgment has 
come to that superintendent since then—let 
us hope it has made him a better man. 
Superintendents elected in that way may be 
more useful at election time—certainly at 
no other; we want no school officers who 
are ‘“‘heelers’’ in politics. [Applause.] 

Observe that in Pennsylvania a superin- 
tendent is required to possess suitable 
literary and professional qualification. 
Only a few years ago a person was elected 
with insufficient qualifications, and the De- 
partment turned him down, when his coun- 
sel (a leading lawyer) remarked, ‘‘ Well, I’d 
like to do something about it, but I can’t.’’ 
iananees. 1 When this fact was mentioned 

fore a meeting of State Superintendents 
at Washington, much surprise was ex- 
ane that such a standard was possible in 

ennsylvania. [Applause. 

How are our teachers’ certificates granted? 
The provisional and professional are issued 
directly by the superintendent. The Nor- 
mal certificate, good for two years, requires 
the approval of nine persons, seven of them 
superintendents, and two negative votes 
will throw out a candidate—yet people tell 
us the system is ‘‘not rigid enough.’’ If 
some superintendents were turned into a 
Normal class, to take their place beside the 
Seniors in final examination, they might 
scratch their heads over some of the ques- 
tions—there is quite a difference between 
—s and answering. [Laughter.] One 
who has been in different work for three, 
six, nine or more years would find it meant 
business to hold his own among the Normal 
Seniors—and I do not except graduates of 
ic eg schools or even of colleges. No- 

ody likes to be examined. We much pre- 
fer to get our degree causa honoris. When 
somebody refuses to accept papers from any 
source and insists upon examination, im- 
mediately there goes up a howl loud enough 
to be heard from Dan to Beersheba. It is 
too late now to talk about sweeping away 
certificates which the law has made perma- 
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nent; we can only be careful how we make 
more. I am glad of one thing—that no one 
can now get a permanent certificate who has 
not shown ability and skill in actual teach- 


ng. 

A friend of mine says the Pennsylvania 
system of certification of teachers reminds 
him of Mormonism; as in that scheme no 
man can reach the highest bliss of heaven 
unless he has more than one wife, so a Penn- 
sylvania teacher cannot reach the highest 
rank without more than one examination 
and more than one certificate. aeagy = 

A college president asks why college 
graduates must teach three years before they 
get the State certificate, while a Normal 
sate receives it in two years—why the 

iscrimination? The fact is that a college 
graduate who has taught successfully for 
three years is the only person in Pennsyl- 
vania who ever gets a State certificate with- 
out examination, either by the State Super- 
intendent or State board. So if there is any 
discrimination, it is in favor of the college 
man. 

Having seen what the system is, and ad- 
mitting that we have not yet reached per- 
fection, how may it be improved? 

One State has a law providing that unless 
a person has had at least one year’s pro- 
fessional training he cannot be —ere as 
a teacher in any city or borough having a 
special superintendent. The result has been 
such attention to professional study as was 
unknown before. The time has come when 

ood will be done by discussion along this 
ine. We should not destroy or prevent 
competition with the Normal schools. Let 
every college have its chair of pedagogy, 
and where private schools have the means 
let them prepare teachers; but having pro- 
vided for free competition, is it too much 
to insist that every candidate for profes- 
sional rank as a teacher shall have at least 
a year of professional training for the 
arduous duty of taking charge of immortal 
souls ? 

Other commonwealths limit the number 
of provisional certificates that may be 
granted to one person. The assumption is 
that if in three or five years a teacher does 
not attain sufficient scholarship to pass toa 
higher grade, he should be dropped. Is this 

ible with us? We have no such legis- 
ation, but the powers of the superintendent 
are almost unlimited in this direction, and 
he can so use them as to urge his teachers 
to make progress until they attain the per- 
manent rank. It does seem as if the 
continual working over the common 
branches year after year were like victuals 
warmed over half a dozen times. [Laugh- 
ter.] People forget many things, good 
teachers as well as others; and may we not 
with advantage forget the names of some 
capes on the coast of Africa, and start some 
new field of study? [Applause.] Teachers 
should be growing men and women; when 
we cease growing we soon reach the ‘‘ dead 
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line,’’ and then woe to the pupils who must 
sit at our feet! 

One point more: I cherish the hope that 
the day is not far distant when our Normal 
course, like that of New York and New 
Jersey, will cover three years instead of two. 
oe 3 Nobody can teach what he 

oes not know; and the more the teacher 
knows the better for the children. 

I have no oe yy’ with that class of re- 
formers who talk as if everything we are 
doing were wrong. Such a view takes all 
the joy and enthusiasm out of one’s work, 
and it is not true. Just as the use of pottery 
in preparing food marks the line between 
savagery and barbarism, so the possession. 
of a phonetic alphabet and the ability to 
read mark the transition from barbarism to 
civilization; and we may justly claim that 
the school is teaching the farmer’s children 
to read, and so lifting them above the ten- 
dency to relapse into barbarism. If there be 
a tendency among farmers to sink to the 
level of a peasantry, the remedy is an edu- 
cation that will mix toil with brains. [Ap- 
plause. 

It is idle to +e that we can teach all 

there is to be known. The bee playing 
among the flowers was a mystery till Dar- 
win put F pone: of study into it. There area 
thousand such things yet undiscovered that 
would a panes in the farmer’s pocket if 
he would press them to the point of discov- 
ery. Who willdo it? The farmer of to-day 
cannot go on in his forefathers’ way, since 
he has come into competition with all the 
world; he must learn new methods. How 
can we help him? If we can give the Nor- 
mal student three years instead of two, we 
can prepare him to teach something not 
only of the flowers of the field, but of the 
insects and birds of the air, the chemistry 
of the soil, and so send out the farmers’ 
boys and girls from the rural schools not 
handicapped by ignorance, but prepared for 
competition in the marts of the world. 
* A word for those who grant the certificates 
—the Superintendents of Pennsylvania. I 
have watched how some of them, in the face 
of public opinion, have raised the standard, 
cutting off the incompetent, limiting the 
number of ET for schools, doing the 
right regardless of consequences, risking: 
the bread and butter of their own children 
in defence of ours, braving the ire of narrow- 
minded directors and political bosses in 
township, borough or ward—and I have 
often thanked God that we have such men 
to control the issue of teachers’ certificates. 
[Applause. ] 


The chair directed special attention to 
the subject of Pensioning Teachers, on 
to-morrow morning’s programme, also to 
the lecture of Hon. R. W. Tayler in the 
evening. He added a few words with re- 
spect to the enrollment. 

In answer to a remark of Prof. Albert 
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concerning the division into conferences 
iu the afternoon, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd 
said there was nothing in the way of any 
two of the designated sections combining 
if they so desired, as had been profitably 
done last year. 

Chairman Lose of the Executive Com- 
mittee said that whole question was in 
the hands of the Conferences themselves 
when assembled. Association then ad- 
journed to 9 a. m. to-morrow. 


[The proceedings of the Round Table Confer- 
ences will be given in next issue of Zhe Journal.] 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

USIC, ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,”’ 
iV led by Prof. Yetter, opened the ex- 
ercises. Rev. J. Henry Haslam, D. D., 
pastor of First Baptist church of Wil- 
liamsport, conducted the devotional ser- 
vices, reading the 19th Psalm and offer- 
ing prayer. 

A letter from Principal Thurlow of 
Pottsville was read, giving asa reason for 
absence the death of a sister. Also a 
letter from Supt. Harman of Hazleton, 
who had been called to the bedside of a 
sick friend. Also another from Miss 
Nannie Mackrell, of Pittsburg, explain- 
ing her absence on account of a death in 
her immediate family. 

Supt. Mackey offered a resolution com- 
mending the administration of Dr. 
Schaeffer and advising his re-appoint- 
ment, which under the rule was referred 
to committee. 


PLACE OF CIVICS IN THE COURSE OF 
STUDY. 

Dr. J. R. Flickinger, of Lock Haven, 
consented to open the discussion of this 
subject, in the absence of Prof. Rother- 
mel, of Kutztown. So far as his own 
observation was concerned, he knew more 
about the subject than its place in the 
course. In his judgment, any grade suf- 
ficiently advanced to study history was 
ready for elementary civics; for history 
‘covers all institutional life, including its 
political aspects. What then shall we 
understand by the teaching of history? 
He was not thinking of text-books, for 
up to the 6th or 7th grade, text-books in 
history or civil government are out of 
place. The teaching of history involves 
the presentation of the germ principles 
that lie at the foundation of all govern- 
ment. The question of authority is of 
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first importance at this stage, for upon 
obedience rests all government. The 
child or man or woman who has not 
learned to obey will never be a good citi- 
zen—hence when you have taught obedi- 
ence you have made your first step in 
civics. ‘There is an ethical lesson here. 
When you have so much thoroughly 
comprehended, teach the meaning of such 
terms as majority, representative, dele- 
gated authority. Show the child his 
points of contact with the local govern- 
ment around him; in cities this is easy of 
illustration by the postman, the post- 
office, thence to the national government; 
from the tax-collector, constable, police- 
man to the municipal government, etc. 
By pursuing such a natural, progressive 
course up to the 8th grade, the child may 
be ready for the book; he said this as a 
suggestion, not being certain of the exact 
place to introduce it. Having reached 
the book, we should have a two-book 
course, because the higher branch of the 
subject includes problems of sociology 
and political economy. What method 
should be pursued? The most popular 
and probably the best is the historical, 
with abundant illustration to make it in- 
teresting and develop an intelligent pa- 
triotism. So much should be done for 
every child—none should go out from the 
schools without it. The perpetuity of 
our institutions depends upon an intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizenship, and how 
shall the citizen be informed concerning 
his rights and duties under civil govern- 
ment unless due emphasis be placed on 
such instruction in the public school? 
The ethical value of this subject is often 
overlooked ; its germ centre is in that 
word authority. By a right use of this 
instruction, children can be brought up 
to respect their own rights and the rights 
of others. In answer to a question, he 
said ‘‘civics’’ was a more convenient 
term than ‘‘civil government,’’ though 
less expressive. 

Prof. Franklin Spencer Edmonds, of 
the Central High School, Philadelphia, 
continued the discussion. No thinking 
American is satisfied with the political 
conditions of the present day. While in 
our recent great crisis our national gov- 
ernment has, in the main, satisfied the 
demands made upon it, yet there are too 
frequent evidences that our State govern- 
ments are corrupt, and our municipal 
governments inefficient. Oneof the least 
satisfactory signs of the times is found in 
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the general opinion that a political career 
is unworthy of our best educated and our 
most enlightened citizens. Addressing 
the students of the Princeton University, 
Ex-President Cleveland commented thus 
upon the fact that American politics do 
not attract the most cultivated men: 

‘It is exceedingly unfortunate that poli- 
tics should be regarded in any quarter as an 
unclean thing to be avoided by those claim- 
ing to be educated or respectable. I would 
have those sent out by our universities and 
colleges, not only the counsellors of their 
fellow-countrymen, but the tribunes of the 
people, fully appreciating every condition 
that presses upon their daily life; sympa- 
thetic in every untried situation, quick and 
earnest in every effort to advance their hap- 
piness and welfare, and prompt and sturdy 
in the defence of all their rights.’”’ 


Moreover, in America there is a special 
necessity why the best educated should 
interest themselves in political problems. 
Ours is a government difficult to under- 
stand and novel in its mechanism. The 
three-fold machinery of the nation, state, 
municipality, must all be considered and 
most carefully studied. With the neces- 
sity then for a better appreciation of po- 
litical problems, the question arises: 
What can our public schools do to raise 
the standard of civic intelligence? No 
element enters into our public life with- 
out affecting the civic character of our 

upils. The daily routine is develop- 
ing habits and characteristics that will 
be most important in after life. Hon- 
esty in school work will lead to honesty 
in public life. Faithfulness in the per- 
formance of school tasks will. lead to a 
higher appreciatien of the duties of active 
life. Not an episode in the schoolroom 
but will have its effect upon the intelli- 
gence of our pupils. Moreover, the stud- 
ies we enter into our school curriculum 
may each one contribute to the formation 
of the civic character. Even in arithme- 
tic, it is possible to teach that the straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points. Inspiration may be derived from 
literature, and above all it is in history 
where one studies the inspiring examples 
of the great men of earlier ages and of 
other countries than ourown. Moreover, 
we are beginning to recognize that it is 
also possible to introduce some positive 
teaching of civics into even our element- 
ary schools. In some cities of the coun- 
try, the courses in civics include each of 
the elementary grades. And in most of 
the better-developed educational systems, 
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provision is made for positive civic in- 
struction in the lowest of the grammar 
grades. There are three characteristics 
which should be detected in the highest 
civic instruction. In the first piace, the 
spirit of practicality. We may consider 
our political institutions as the result of 
a development from earlier and more 
primitive forms; or, we may consider 
them as they exist to-day, studying their 
actual operation and trying to obtain a 
complete view of their working mechan- 
ism. The first point of view should char- 
acterize the instruction in the high school 
and the college. Advanced civic teaching 
will necessarily demand an inquiry into 
the origin of our American political in- 
stitutions atid political ideas. But in the 
elementary school it is the actual work- 
ings of these institutions which should 
be considered. Our pupils should under- 
stand what is their own duty; what the 
powers of each citizen are, his privileges, 
and his rights. Perhaps we have wasted 
time in attempting to give to our pupils 
knowledge which will be of use only ina 
few exceptional cases. Why, for instance, 
should our scholars memorize those 
clauses in the Constitution which de- 
scribe the qualifications for a senator, 
when only one in a million attains to that 
high position? Rather we should teach 
them what every citizen would need to 
know—the actual working mechanism of 
our political life. Second, the spirit of 
fairness. Our pupils should learn that 
there are two sides to every political 
question. I know that young people in 
particular are prone to think that their 
own judgment is thoroughly right, and 
‘that whoever differs with them must 
necessarily be wrong. But it seems to 
me that in politics above everything else 
we need tocultivate that broad toleration 
that will lead one to respect an honest 
difference of opinion. There is no reason 
why we should hate the Englishman even 
if our countries differ. Yes, we can feel 
a kindly sympathy for the Spaniard at a 
time when we most bitterly detest the 
policy of his government, and are made 
ardently enthusiastic over the trouncing 
which it becomes our duty to give to him. 
This same. priuciple, if carried into our 
political life, will minimize the bitter 
feeling that arises from every national 
contest. In the third place, our teaching 
should be characterized by the spirit of 
hopefulness. Pessimism is out of place 
in the schoolroom. Ido not mean that 
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we should necessarily gloss over that 
which is bad or harmful in our civic life, 
but I do mean that when teaching, we 
should direct attention to the problems 
which we have encountered and have 
solved; and we should direct attention to 
the constant progress which has charac 
terized our nation from its beginning. 
If this be done, our pupils will go from 
our teaching with the firm conviction 
that the American ple are able to 
solve, maybe wastefully and extrava- 
gantly in the beginning, maybe wrong 
at first, but that in the long run the 
American le will solve whatever 

litical problems the future may have 
in store for them. 

Dr. Geo. M. Philips, of West Chester 
Normal School, closed the discussion. 
We are all agreed as to the importance of 
this work—the question is how best to 
get it done. In the high schools we find 
t always a separate branch of study; in 
the grades below it is taught in connec- 
tion with United States history. The 
text-books should emphasize it more, and 
the superintendents in examination and 
visitation should use their opportunities 
to bring it into greater prominence. The 
neglect is evident when we remember that 
a student may go through some of our 
leading universities and graduate without 
knowing anything of the government of 
his country; of course he can find it in 
the elective courses, but it is not re- 
quired, as it ought to be. How many 
people know that in one-fourth of the 
states a man may vote who has never be- 
come a citizen of the United States? 
None of these irregularities would have 
. existed or could long remain if this sub- 
ject of civil government were properly 
taught in the public schools. Our con- 
duct in this matter has been reprehen- 
sible; let us begin to reform, and do what 
we can under the present law until we 
get a better one, if that be necessary. 
a can be done as it is, if we will only 
o it. 


THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION. 


Dr. Francis Burke Brandt, professor of 
Pedagogy in the Central High School, 
Philadelphia, read the following paper: 


This is a day when the heart of every true 
American may be allowed to swell with 
aaiyomnenag pride. One hundred and twenty- 
our years ago to-day, in the city which I 
have the honor to represent, on Pennsyl- 
vania soil, there rang out loud and clear the 
clarion tones of the bell that proclaimed 
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‘liberty throughout all the land to all the 
inhabitants thereof.’’ Then the whole pop- 
ulation of the country was less than four 
million souls; to-day we have upwards of 


eighty million. Then the United States 


was a narrow strip of thirteen States skirt- 
ing the Atlantic seaboard ; to-day it is a 
country almost of the seven seas. What 
teacher, what child indeed can bound it? 
Let me tell you of one who recently at- 
tempted it: A man at a banquet offered a 
toast on the United States. Hesaid: ‘‘ The 
United States, bounded on the north by the 
Dominion of Canada; on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the south by the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the west by the Pacific.’’ 
But another more fervid American ‘patriot 
sprang up and said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I give 
you the United States, bounded on the 
north by the North Pole; on the east by the 
rising sun; on the south by the eternal ice- 
bergs; on the west by the boundless hori- 
zon.” And then still another sprang to his 
feet, and he said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I give you 
the United States, bounded on the north by 
the aurora borealis; on the east by the 
cession of the equinoxes; on the south by 
the Sign of the Cross, and on the west by 
the day of judgment.”’ 

And after all, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
the day of judgment which marks the true 
limits of this country. For the United 
States is bounded not by places, but by per- 
sons. It is the men and women of America, 
not its territory, that constitute its glory 
and its greatness. And it is because the 
character of the vast majority of these men 
and women is moulded in the school that we 
may properly to-day be true to ourselves, 
and say some honest things about the school 
as a social institution as we find it in the 
United States at the present o- 

I wish this morning I could make you 
feel with me the serious side of education 
in the United States. We Americans boast 
of our Harvard and Yale, of our Pennsyl- 
vania and Princeton, and of the opportunity 
unprecedented in the world’s history for 
young men and women of ability to secure 
a higher education, and yet we are all too 
indifferent to the general fact that in the 
year 1897 out of an estimated population of 
70,595,321 persons, but 84,955 were students 
attending college—but one college man to 
every 831 inhabitants of these United States. 
We t, too, and properly, of the splendid 
development of our unique American high 
school system, and yet ignore the fact, which 
statistics show, that 68 per cent. of our high 
school graduates fall away forever from the 
further uplifting influence of the school. 
Nay, further, a thing still more appalling— 
but 52 per cent. of those who enter upon the 
high school course ever finish it. e are 
proud, and more than proud, of our great 
elementary school system, and yet do we 
stop to think of the meaning of the fact that 
in the year 1897, for instance, of the 16,255,- 
093 pupils registered in the whole school 
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system of the United States, public and 
private, 15,452,426 were enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools against 584, in institu- 
tions of high school grade, and 217,763 in 
all phases of higher education. Why is 
there this great disparity? Why is it that 
year after year the elementary schools are 
ae into the hurly-burly of life 
2,000,000 boys and girls, and of these less 
than 200,000 go on to something educa- 
tionally higher? 

These figures are appalling, but they are 
figures that come-home to us, for I t to 
say I do not find that Pennsylvania is higher 
than the general level in the United States. 
According to the — of the United States 
Commissioner of Education for 1897, the 
number of students engaged in higher edu- 
cation to each 1000 inhabitants of the United 
States was 1.96; in Pennsylvania it was 1.76, 
Pennsylvania being with one exception not 
only the lowest of the whole North Atlantic 
Division, but surpassed in this respect by 
twenty-five other States and Territories of 
the Union. The number of secondary or 
high school students to each 1000 inhabi- 
tants of the United States was in the same 
8.19; but whereas of the North Atlantic 

ivision the number for Maine was 17.77, 
for New Hampshire 14.14, for Vermont 14.59, 
for Massachusetts 14.29, for Rhode Island 
10.37, for Connecticut 10.49; for New York 
8.33, for New Jersey 7.27, Pennsylvania 
brought up the rear with 5.98; a figure far 
below the dead level of the country. Penn- 
sylvania is a State of 6,000,000 inhabitants, 
and yet it can boast of but few more than 
35,000 pupils in high schools. 

These form cold facts for a Fourth of July, 
but their coldness is of a kind to warm us 
up. They are facts which should set the 
blood in every true patriot’s veins to ting- 
ling. They are facts which every mo 
vania teacher, and every teacher in this 
country, should examine seriously with a 
view to learning and controlling their causes; 
and these causes I believe are two-fold. 

In the first place, have we not failed to 
realize that the school as a social institution 
is an organization whose full function can- 
not be realized alone by any single one of 
its divisions? I am glad to find this con- 
vention discussing such questions as the 
mutual relations of colleges and schools. I 
am glad to find it asking how to increase 
the number of students in high schools. 
But I should be glad to see a joint confer- 
ence to discuss and investigate the relation 
of the elementary school to secondary edu- 
cation. 

The march of human civilization has ef- 
fected a distinct differentiation in the struc- 
ture of the school. The kindergarten, the 
elementary school, the high school or acad- 
emy, the college or university all stand out 
out sharply as distinct divisions of the 
school as a whole, each with its special 
function. We are torgetting in Pennsyl- 
vania that each of these has its meaning 
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only in relation to the general function of 
the school asa whole. Education is not a 
drawing out process but a leading up pro- 
cess. Excelsior is the watchword. The 
work of the school at all stages therefore is 
not only informational but inspirational. I 
wish to take my stand this morningsquarely 
against what I believe are perhaps the most 
reo educational doctrines of the day 
e hear much in these days of the kinder- 
rten and the perfecting of the individual- 
ity of the child; we hear much of the ele- 
mentary school and training for citizenship; 
we hear much of the high school and fitting 
for life; we hear much of the college and the 
way it unfits for business. But I want to 
say that in — opinion the kindergarten 
cannot perfect the individuality of the child; 
the elementary school cannot adequately - 
train for citizenship; the high school can- 
not, in any full sense of the term, fit for life; 
the college should not and need not be a 
trade school. Individuality that is more 
than incarnated eccentricity, citizenshi 
that is more than Fourth of July fervor an 
the doffing of caps to the stars and stripes, 
fitness for life that is more than ability to be 
an unconscious cog in the world’s machin- 
ery, fitness for business that carries with it 
morethan the capacity and passion for money 
getting —that carries with it the moral 
insight that we work to live, not live to 
work,—all these elements of true character 
are the products of the school in its length 
and in its breadth, not of any one of its di- 
visions. A child trained in the most per- 
fect kindergarten ever organized is a lost 


‘soul if its education stops with that. A 


child trained in the best elementary school 
the mind of man has yet devised and admin- 
istered is a helpless chip on the great ocean 
of complex modern life, a disintegrating 
atom in society, if his education stop at 
that. The school cannot make good citizens 
with the training possible for the immature 


‘minds of boys and girls of fourteen and fif- 


teen years of age. ‘ 

Let those of us, therefore, who are en- 
gaged in the more elementa hases of 
school work, look more carefully to our 
methods. How far is the school itself, by 
its methods of organization, discipline and 
instruction, responsible for the lopsided . 
structure of our American school system? 
Fifteen million children in the elementary 
schools of the United States and less than 
200,000 of them go on with the work of the 
high school each year! Five hundred thou- 
sand _ in the high schools of the 
United States and less than 52 per cent. are 
graduated! And Pennsylvania, the once 
Keystone State of the Union, is still lower 
than the low level of the country! 

But in the second place, have not we 
teachers failed to recognize with sufficient 
clearness the fact that the school as a social 
institueion is an organism whose function 
cannot be fully realized by its own internal 
organization and methods, howsoever per- 
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fect? Our teachers and teachers’ institutes, 
engrossed in methods, have been slow to 
re ognize that the educator of the nineteenth 
century, the scienific educator, must cope 
with and seek to control also the external 
conditions of his work. 

I shall not attempt to discuss these con- 
ditions at length. I shall simply say that 
the twentieth century educator must realize 
that much of his work lies outside the class- 
room itself. He must look to the family, 
to the individual, to industrial society, to 
the State, to the Church, the external con- 
ditions of his work, and demand and con- 
trol their coéperation. He must realize 
that the structure and function of the Amer- 
ican school as a social institution is being 
seriously abridged and aborted by these 
forces working on the outside. 1. The 
work of the school is being seriously handi- 
capped by an unethical and unregenerate 
family; (2) it is hampered by the presence 
of the abnormal individual; (3) it is under- 
mined by an overreaching industrial so- 
ciety; (4) it is stunted by a politically or- 
ganized system which conceives in ignor- 
ance and executes in unrighteousness; (5) it 
is often hindered more than helped by a 
misguided Christian Church which, so far 
at least as the public schools are concerned, 
talks too frequently of ‘‘ godless schools,’’ 
instead of clearly seeing in the school an 
institution essentially civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing, and an institution which in its 
fullest reaches makes for immortality and 
the tuation of righteousness. 

Finally, two hundred years ago, Sir 
William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia, 
said: ‘‘ I thank God there are no free schools 
nor printing, and I hope we shall not have 
these hundred years * * * God keep us 
from both!’ And yet in the year 1896- 
1897 the grand total of pupils enrolled in 
the schools and colleges of the United 
States was 16,255,095; and of this total 
14,742,077 were being educated in free 
schools! The United States Commissioner 
of Education has calculated that the ex- 
penditure of the several States and of the 
Federal Government combined, for the es- 
tablishment of elementary and higher free 
schools has been up to the year 1896, $590,- 
833.086, while the expenditure of the sev- 
eral States for maintenance of these institu- 
tions in the one year of 1897 alone was 
$207,320,602. To-day, therefore, let us re- 
verse Governor Berkeley and thank God 
both for the free school and for printing. 
But let us go further. Let us as a body of 
teachers recognize that in a democracy, the 
conception of the school as a social institu- 
tion—as an essentially ethical institution— 
reaches its highest ideal; let us declare that 
in a democracy the educator cannot rest sat- 
isfied until unrestricted opportunity to ac- 
quire the fullest fruits of Christian civiliza- 
tion is not simply offered, but taken ad- 
vantage of by all who are competent to 
profit by it, z. ¢., by all normal human 
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beings; let us insist that in a democracy the- 
day must come when not simply high 
school education, but college education, 
Zz. é., the liberal training necessary for the 
highest individual development and most 
efficient social service, shall be as universal 
as a common school education at the present 
day. Then, and only then, will be realized 
the mighty destiny of our great country. 
Then, and only then, will be realized the 
full function of the school as a social insti- 
tution. 


V Prof. W. W. Grant, Principal of High 


School, Scranton, opened the discussion 
of the paper. The school is a social fac- 
tor in our life. All educational meetings. 
partake of a social character When 
children are brought together to learn, 
they find that therights of others must be 
respected, and that each must give up 
some of his individual rights for the ben- 
efit of all. I do not like to complain of 
Pennsylvania, but of course it is right the 
facts should bestated. We cannot change 
the facts to-day, but we may begin to day 
to prepare for the day of blessing in the 
future. We expect our State to come up 
at least to the average, and will be glad 
to see her rise above it. We are all deal- 
ing with imperfect human nature, _ 
might better cease grumbling. and ma 

the best of what we have. It is possible 
to work our way through to higher 
things, but it is a hard road and many 
fall by the wayside. Part of the dropping 
out between grammar and high school is 
due to the lack of organic connection; 
there should be no break where in fact 
there is a serious one, which can be 
bridged and ought to be; there should be 
no more dropping out at this point than 
in previous stages. In solving the prob- 
lem we must have reference to the indi- 
vidual; we cannot train in squads. A 
more elastic programme in high schools. 
would allow those pupils who are good in 
arithmetic to take up algebra earlier: why 
keep them back in mathematics because 
they are not up to the mark in-grammar? 
Or if the English is good and the arith- 
metic weaker, why insist on equalizing 
everything ? What good is done by try- 
ing to make a square boy fit a round hole? 
We are getting something done. Great 
has been the uplift since Berkeley’s time 
in old Virginia. Our Brother Houck can 
testify to the improvement made during 
his thirty years of work. Our educa- 
tional status has improved largely in ex- 
cess of the increase in population, which 
is reason for courage and perseverance in 
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striving for higher things. In the face of 
the facts we have no patience with those 
who keep telling us everything is going 
to perdition. The figures do not always 
represent things fully; little Rhode Island 
is at the bottom in illiteracy, not because 
her own people have gone backward, but 
because of the influx of foreigners em- 
ployed in her industries. So a thorough 
study of the facts in Pennsylvania does 
not lead to pessimism, but gives ground 
for faith and hope. [Applause. ] 

Dr. Richard Darlington, of West 
Chester, said the education of our boys 
and girls in civics is expected to come 
from newspapers and political meetings, 
and there is some excuse for the ignor- 
ance complained of. In his forty years 
in a ladies’ seminary he had given some 
attention to the social factor in school 
life, and it has much to do with success, 
not only in school but in life ; our friend 
Dr. Houck is as much indebted for his 
reputation to his jolly disposition as to his 
wide knowledge of man and things. One 
of our most successful presiding officers 
(Dr. George Hays) used to say we should 
teach pupils to converse as part of the 

. work of the school; and though we have 
_ ‘many things to do, and not too much 
time to do them, I always thought there 
was a good deal in his suggestion. We 
should employ the social factor in the 
development of our brains, the use of our 
opportunities, the realization of our pos- 
sibilities. 
PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


Supt. J. W. Canon, of New Castle, 
then read the following paper : 


Most of the leading cities of this country, 
I am glad to say, have in recent years made 
a beginning in the good cause of providing 
for those who by long service have become 
incapacitated fos work. In some cases vol- 
untary associations somewhat similar to 
fraternal insurance societies have been in- 
corporated. These have a fund egg 7 by 
annual payments from the members, by do- 
nations, and by entertainments. They pro- 
vide sick benefits, and fixed annuities after 
a certain number of years of service, with 
forfeiture, and non-forfeiture clauses similar 
to the insurance companies; in short, an 
insurance on about the same terms as that 
granted by the fraternal societies to their 
members. 

In a few States the legislatures have en- 
acted laws constituting certain school offi- 
cers custodians of a fund for the benefit of 
the teachers of a certain city, or the teach- 
ers of cities having not less than a certain 
population. In most of these cases the cus- 
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todians are authorized to deduct one per 
cent. per annum from the salaries of the 
teachers for this fund. Certain forfeitures 
of salaries for absence of teachers from duty 
are also covered into this fund. And this, 
like all other funds, is open for donations, 
and for the profits from entertainments. 
Then, after a certain number of years of ser- 
vice, ranging from twenty five to forty, the 
teacher can retire voluntarily, or can be re- 
tired by the school officials on part of salary, 
usually one-half, with a proviso that no an- 
nuity shall exceed say six hundred dollars. 
In certain cases the family is to receive aid 
upon the death of the father. Provision is 
also made that in case of voluntary retire- 
ment from the service, the right in the pen- 
sion fund is forfeited, but in case of dis- 
charge the amount contributed, with inter- 
est, is to be returned to the contributor. 
Those who have investigated the matter 
have expressed some fears that the annual 
dues of these associations are too low to meet 
their obligations, and that financial difficul- 
ties may be among their future experiences. 

In the United States no teachers are pen- 
sioned from public funds. There are practi- 
cally two plans in operation. By one the 
teachers pension themselves with their own 
money upon their own will. By the other 
they pension themselves with their own 
money upon the compulsion of the law. 
The laws establishing this plan will prob- 
ably not be upheld by the courts if they are 
ever seriously resisted. Present conditions 


‘in regard to this matter are far from satis- 


factory, but they indicate that the teachers 
of the large cities, and the law-makers of a 
few states, think something should be done. 
We are far behind European countries in 
this matter, for with them it has been a 
fixed policy for a hundred years. 

All of the twenty-six States of the Ger- 
man Empire pay pensions to the teachers of 
their elementary schools. In four states 
only the teachers contribute from their sal- 
aries to the pension fund. In a few of the 
states the fund is raised by the local com- 
munity alone, in a few others by the state 
alone, but in most of the states it is raised 
from both the local community and the 
state. The time after which a pension may 
begin ranges from five to twenty years of 
service, with a pension of from ten tosixt 
per cent. of salary. The time after whic 
retirement takes place ranges from twenty- 
five to fifty years of service, with a pension 
of from sixty-six and two-thirds to one hun- 
dred per cent. of last salary.. 

The other countries of Europe show about 
the same variations as the German States. 
In Norway, however, pensions are paid to 
teachers, but each case is decided by P«rlia- 
ment. In Great Britain the teachers of ele- 
mentary schools have in recent years formed 
a union which pays annuities to disabled 
teachers, but nothing is paid by the state. 

Commissioner Harris, in his report for 
1894-95, speaking of the position of Euro- 
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ean countries on this subject, says: ‘‘ Spain 
is the only country where teachers have no 
hope for relief in old age, or in case of 
breakdown.’’ But even Spain is capable of 

rogress, for in the Commissioner’s report 

or 1897-98 we find the following on the sub- 
ject of pensions for teachers of secondary 
schools in Europe: In Spain the State pays 
two-fifths ofsalary for two years, after twenty 
years of service; three-fifths of salary, after 


twenty-five years of service; four-fifths of | 


salary, after thirty-five years of service, but 
only for two years’’—thinking perhaps 
that in two years the teacher could either 
die or get another job. 

The amount of the pensions, and the con- 
ditions upon which they are granted to 
teachers of secondary schools in Europe, 
are much the same as in the elementary 
schools. There are very few exceptions to 
the plan of both the state and community 
contributing to the fund. Also very few 
cases where teachers contribute by fees, or 
a per cent. of salary. In the secondary 
schools pensions begin after from one to ten 
years of service, with a pension of from ten 
to seventy per cent. of last salary. Retire- 
ment takes place after from twenty to fifty 
years’ service with a pension of from forty 
to one hundred per cent. of last salary. 
Each conntry has its own peculiar features 
of the system. In Greece an addition of 
one-fiftieth of the salary is paid for each 
additional year of service, over and above 
the forty per cent. paid after twenty years of 
service. In Russia the pensions are not uni- 
form, but range from three hundred to four 
hundred rubles after twenty years of service. 
In Great Britain a few distinguished second- 
ary schools, such as Eton, pay pensions, but 
the majority of secondary schools, being 
private institutions, do not pay pensions. 

This very brief examination of the pen- 
sion laws of European countries shows that 
they universally prevail there. The long ex- 
perience of those countries has shown the 
‘wisdom of providing for thesupport of teach- 
ers in their old age, or in the case of failure 
of health. Recent reports on the subject 
tell us that while in former years the pen- 
sions paid were largely paid by contribu- 
tions from teachers, recent legislation has 

laced almost the entire burden on the state. 

| have decided unanimously that the 
teacher as an officer of the state is just as 
worthy of a pension as any other, civil or 
military. Indeed, it seems to have entered 
into the consciousness of the law-makers 
across the water that no servant of the state 
renders more valuable services than the 
teacher, and that none are more likely to 
sacrifice health in the discharge of duty. 

We are not so far behind the countries of 
the Old World in other respects. In this 
great country of ours one of the most 
marked characteristics of the closing years 
of this glorious nineteenth century is 


the prevalence and growth of the altruistic 
Spirit. Nevér in the history of the world 
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| has there been such expenditure of money 


for the cause of education, for the spread 
and maintenance of the gospel. Institu- 
tions and homes for the care and comfort 
of those afflicted by the infirmities of disease, 
or age, are constantly multiplying on every 
hand. Large corporations, impelled as 
much, perhaps, by business considerations 
as by philanthropic impulse, are more and 
more considering the care and comfort of 
those who have grown old in their service. 
And it is not an uncommon thing for the 
employees of a large corporation to be ad- 
mitted to membership, and become sharers 
in the profits. And at least one very wealthy 
and very benevolent citizen of our beloved 
old Commonwealth, has announced to the 
to the public that he considers it disgrace- 
ful for a man to die rich. And the colleges 
of our land are being greatly strengthened 
by the generous gifts of the rich men among 
us. Cities and towns all over this prosper- 
ous land of ours are being daily blessed by 
generous gifts of money for libraries, for 
providing places where pictures, flowers, 
music, and all that is sweetest and best in 
life, may be enjoyed by all the people, 
‘‘ without money and without price.’’ But 
does it not seem strange that in the midst 
of all this, the modest and faithful teach- 
er, the most potent factor in the develop- 
ment of the material resources of our land, 
and whose labors have made possible the 
realization of the ‘‘ brotherhood of man,’’ 
should be forgotten and left alone to face 
the gruesome condition of enfeebled pow- 
ers of body and mind with an empty purse? 
—turned out like the old horse, no longer 
able to work, to starve and die upon the 
common. Many noble men and women have 
been so absorbed in the grand work that 
they have provided ‘‘ neither gold nor silver 
in their purses,’ but have relied on the 
divine assurance that ‘‘the workman is 
worthy of his meat.’’ That those who have 
given the prime of their strength to this 
noble work should be abandoned in their 
helplessness is barbarous. 

The fate of our nation is much more de- 
endent upon the army of faithful and skill- 
ul teachers, training the future citizens to 

be loyal and self governing, than upon the 
soldiers who go forth with guns to compel 
obedience to law and right. It has always 
been the policy of governments to retire on 
pensions its soldiers of all ranks after long 
service, or after disability occurs in the ser- 
vice. Wise statesmen have always held that 
when a citizen risks his life, or health, for 
the support of the state, the state should in 
turn guarantee to him comfortable financial 
support when disabled by wounds, disease 
or age. Judges of the United States Courts 
retire on pensions at the age of sevent 

years, and they get what would be consid- 
ered munificent salaries for teachers. But 
it has been thought best that all anxiety, 
and all temptation in regard to financial 
matters be removed from these officers that 
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that they might render the better service 
totheir country. The ability, and integrity 
of these judges have proved the wisdom of 
the policy. 

Every argument in favor of pensioning 
soldiers, judges, or other servants of the 
government, applies with equal force to the 
pensioning of teachers. If the government 
in these other departments, secures better 
service by its policy of pensions, let us in 
the same way improve the service in the 
most important of all its departments, the 
educational. For improvement in this most 
vital department, means improvement in 
every department of the government service. 
If the governments of Europe have long 
found it to their advantage to retire their 
teachers on pensions after long service, may 
not we profit by their experience? True, 
the standard of qualificatons in those coun- 
tries is much higher than with us; the 
teacher there being required to make thor- 
ough, careful, and strictly professional pre- 
paration for the work. And when he once en- 
ters upon what is there regarded as a profes- 
sion, it is followed through the active period 
of life. Now let us increase the require- 
ments of scholarship, and of professional 
training for entrance upon the work, make 
the tenure of office secure when honest, fear- 
less and rational work has been done, se- 
cure the teacher against the ‘‘ poor: house’’ 
or the charity of friends when worn out, 
and we shall have taken several long steps 
toward making teaching a profession in this 
glorious land of ours. 

Iu nearly every body of fifty, or more 
teachers will be found one, or more, whose 
days of usefulness to the schools have 
passed. Having taught the children of 
three generations, they have the sympathy 
and respect of everybody. They are re- 
tained in the schools much to the injury of 
the children because the teachers need the 
salary. For the superintendent to strongly 
oppose such, means that sooner or later his 
official head will be presented 
charger’’ to their friends. As these are 
already pensioners in fact, better make them 
so by /aw, and save the superintendent 
from many temptations and dangers, and 
many others from sin and repentance. © 

It may be said that it would be better to 
pay the teachers good salaries, and let them 
accumulate a competence for comfortable 
living after retirement. But the great and 

ood teachers are not apt to be money-savers. 
They are ‘‘troubled about many things’’ 
that seem to them much more important 
than planning to make or to save a few 
worthless dollars—worthless, I mean, when 
compared with the value of a single human 
soul. The warm-hearted, unselfish, great 
souls, who live for and with the children, are 
not small enough, stingy enough, or mean 
enough, to get rich from a teacher’s salary. 
Let the state say to these noble ones who are 
real teachers and whose reward is zo¢ money: 
Put your whole heart, and soul, and life into 
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this grand work, and have no anxiety about 
your temporal affairs—we will provide for 
these. hen, surely, abler, nobler, and 
more devoted lives will be consecrated to 
this holy mission. 

Miss Susan C. Lodge, of the Collegiate 
Institute for Girls, Philadelphia, opened 
the discussion of the Pension question in 
the following paper: 


Iam not at present a public school teacher, 
but I have been most of my life and may be 
some time again, and I am glad to help set this 
pension ball rolling. 

It is amusing to see how people scare at the 
word ‘‘pensions.’’ A business man asked me 
what I was going to speak on at Williamsport. 
I answered, ‘‘ Pensions for Teachers,’ and I 
could see his mental recoil even before he said, 
‘I suppose you want to be pensioned because 
you think you are a necessity to the country. 
The machines we manufacture are a necessity. 
Our men are necessary to make them. Please 
have a bill passed to pension machinists.’’ A 
few days after I heard the same gentleman say, 
‘The worst thing about schools is that as soon 
as you are satisfied with a teacher he goes off to 
something else,’’ and it was my turn to say, at 
a safe distance, ‘‘ Pensions to look forward to 
would be a good thing to keep them in the pro- 
fession.’’ It is perhaps well though for us to 
use the word rather than Annuities, or Retire- 
ment Fund, or Mutual Benefit Fund, because 
the scare gives us a chance to explain ourselves, 
and the relief people feel when they find out 
that we are not asking—at least, not yet—for a 
Teachers’ Persion Department at Washington 
from which all who teach one short term shall 
thereafter receive an annual sum sufficient to 
keep them in luxury, but that we are simply 
considering the question of asking the privilege 
from the State of taxing ourselves to create a 
pension fund, the relief I have noticed is so 
great that in comparison to their first fears our 
request seems reasonable. 

All persons who receive pensions, and I use 
the word in its widest sense, may be divided 
into two classes: those who receive them from 
individuals or corporations, and those who re- 
ceive them from the government. The first 
class may be illustrated by Mr. Wanamaker, 
who grants a share in the profits to those per- 
sons of certain grade who have been in his 
employ a certain number of years; or by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which retires on pen- 
sions all of its employés as they reach the age 
of seventy years. 

Public school teachers if pensioned at all 
must be pensioned by law, and the reasons why 
they might justly come in the same list with 
many other government employés have been 
given by Supt. Canon in his paper, though I 
must confess that, straining both my optimistic 
eyes to the utmost, I do not see the date when 
law-makers will comprehend those reasons. 
Perhaps I am looking over the time and too far 
into the future. Teachers make history pretty 
fast sometimes. I can more nearly see the time 
when Pennsylvania will be creating a teachers’ 
fund as many other States and cities are creating 
theirs, and perhaps from that the sentiment to 
do away with teachers’ contributions and lay 
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the burden of paying pensions entirely upon the 
State may come sooner than we — 

Public pensions are granted under different 
considerations as—to soldiers, firemen and po- 
licemen, because for public service they risk 
life and limb,—to judges, to insure continuance 
in office and remove temptation of bribery,—to 
the widows and orphans of soldiers, for humani- 
tarian sentiment, shall I say? And so we advo- 
cate pensions for teachers because they risk 
their health in providing for the common de- 
fense and promoting the general welfare of the 
nation; we all know those who are broken 
down by that peculiar nervous strain incident 
to school management; we advocate them be- 
cause we believe they will conduce to continu- 
ance in office, and we advocate them for hu- 
manitarian reasons because we believe in recog- 
nizing the work of those who can so train the 
body, mind and soul that very frequently out of 
woke material there is pandbinel the upright 
man. The teacher jndges more cases in a year 
than the Chief-Justice does in a decade, ay, and 
as vital to-the welfare of the nation, for the 
judge decides as to what the man has done, 
while the teacher decides as to what the man 
shall be. If a general sees one day’s active 
fighting and comes off victor, the freedom of 
every city in the land is his; the teacher is 
called into active service as many times in a 
year as there are days in ihs school term, and 
while he may not order the firing of the guus, 
he first trained the hands and the brains that 
conceived and drew the plans and tested the 
metal and set the cannon and calculated toa 
marvelous exactness the placing of the ball. 
Our country depends for its protection more 
upon teachers than upon policemen and fire- 
men, though some people still hold that educa- 
tion does not reduce crime. An old gentleman 
said to me not two weeks ago that he used to 
think that as people were educated crime would 
be lessened, but it had not turned out so, as 
there was scarcely a man in the county jail who 
could not read and write, and yet the jail was 
fuller than when he was young. As you will 
readily see, he forgot several things in his argu- 
ment, chief among which was, that the ability 
to read and write does not make an educated 
man. School-houses are the republican lines of 
fortification, but I need not longer impress our- 
selves with the fact of our importance. We 
know it, the needed thing is to make others be- 
lieve it. More than sixty years ago our State 
recognized its duty to educate the children, 
and surely some day it will recognize the fact 
that it has a right to legislate that the best 
talent be encouraged to make teaching a life 
profession. School boards could then see their 
way clear to demand of their teachers greater 
ability and more extended preparation. They 
could make Normal School diplomas and per- 
manent certificates rise in value, and by humane 
means could vacate positions when their in- 
cumbents had grown incapable of filling them to 
the best interests of the pupils. 

It may not be the most praiseworthy thing to 
do to wait until others have tried and hones by 
successes or failures the advisability of those 
things we ourselves are contemplating, but 
when they have made the trial we may as well 
profit by the light they have given us and make 
our hay in the suushine of their experience; and 
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New Jersey had some experiences, as had also 
Boston and many other places. I wish you 
might all read an article in the Review of Re- 
views for June, 1897, in which Miss Elizabeth 
A. Allen, of Hoboken, New Jersey, gives the 
history of the attempt in that State to have a 
pension bill passed. She says: ‘‘It was a ‘pen- 
sion bill’ pure and simple. Our faith in its 
justice, our confidence in its immediate success 
was not less pure—and simple.’’ The first bill 
ages the Senate too late to go to the Assem- 

ly, the second the Assembly too late to go to 
the Senate, the third the Governor assured them 
with a smile he would sign if it ever got into his 
hands, but he or somebody who caught the 
smile took care that it never got into his hands, 
and the teachers had to turn their pet pension 
bill into a plan for a teachers’ mutual old age 
and invalid insurance, the funds to be provided 
by monthly stoppage of one per cent. from sal- 
aries of all teachers who elect to come under the 
law, a per cent. of all properties received by 
donation, etc., and interest upon investments, 
the fund to be administered by a board of trus- 
tees consisting of the State Superintendent, 
members of the State Board of Education, and 
two representatives chosen from and by the 
teachers who are members of the State Teachers’ 
Association. The State treasurer is treasurer 
of the fund. New York City creates the money 
for its Retirement Fund mainly by moneys de- 
ducted from teachers’ salaries on account of 
absence from duty, though unavoidably de- 
tained by sickness or any other cause, such 
deduction amounting annually to $60,000. The 
plan is open to criticism, as it makes the weak 
provide for the strong. And so it goes. A 
number of cities and States have gone before us 
in this matter, and I am sure they would not 
begrudge Pennsylvania the privilege of using, 
in the formulating of an act, those methods 
which they have found to be the best, for I pre- 
sume the teachers of Pennsylvania, if they act 
at all, will just have to try to do what the 
others have done and provide an annuity fund 
out of their own salaries. 

Supt. Canon has been sufficiently generous in 
his time limit. If we begin to teach at twenty, 
we are just beginning to gct wise at thirty-five 
or forty,—once I did not think that, but I do 
now—and certainly our hearts and brains ought 
to be good for another fifteen or twenty years. 
He has been modest in fixing his minimum 
annuity; too modest, I believe. I would not 
_ it below $200. I do not know whether it is 

etter to put us all on the same level or to say a 
certain per cent. of salary. As the feeling ob- 
tains in my mind now, I would advocate volun- 
tary membership on all persons now teaching, 
but obligatory upon all those who shall begin 
after the passing of a law. 

_To secure the passage of a bill even of the 
kind compelling us to help ourselves and help 
each other, means an outlay of money for ex- 
penses: it means the circulating of petitions to 
be signed; it means argument before the Sen- 
ate and House, and I am not politician enough 
to know what else it means in that line; it 
means to prove to people who think teachers 
get large salaries, that from the manner of life 

emanded of them they cannot save enough to 


provide for the last years of life. A working 


man names his wages by the day and gets his 
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pay by the week and it does not sound big in 
the ears of the people. A teacher’s salary is 
named by the month or year, and so sounds big 
in the ears of the people. It would make some 
persons think if teachers were to quote their 
salary atsomuchaday. It may mean the con- 
futing of press articles ; it may mean the meet- 
ing of such opposition as, ‘‘It will bring down 
salaries.’’ ‘‘ What is the use of pensioning teach- 
ers when you can get plenty who do not want 
to be pensioned?’’ ‘‘It will make teachers ob- 
jects of charity.”” It may mean objections from 
the young teachers who do not dream that any- 
body could teach forty years, and from the high 
salaried ones. It may mean objection from 
those young women and young men who are 
using the profession to ferry them over to a 
more lucrative or more congenial business; but 
as some one remarked, it would be no unjust ex- 
action to make them pay toll for their trans- 
portion. On the other hand it may mean, for 
one cannot tell which way the wind will blow 
next month or next year, hearty cooperation by 
the teachers and no opposition in the legisla- 
ture, as has been the case in some places. 
Whatever it may mean, do we not all know 
some pitiable cases that make us think it is 
worth the trial? 


J. R. Spiegel, Esq., of Greensburg, 
formerly superintendent of Westmore- 
land county, closed the discussion in the 


following remarks: 

It gives me much pleasure to be again per- 
mitted to participate in the discussions of this 
association. It is almost seventeen years since 
I last had the honor to take part in your delib- 
erations touching the educational interests of 
this great Commonwealth. I have come to 
discuss the subject of ‘‘ Pensions to Teachers ’”’ 
at the request of your honored chairman. Al- 
though not a teacher in the practical sense of 
the term, I am, and ever hope to be, a teacher 
while life lasts in the sense that ever trains, in- 
spires and exalts the people of Pennsylvania to 
the idea that the safety, welfare and perpetuity 
of this government lies in the intelligence of its 
citizens—and permit me to say that this intel- 
ligence is largely promulgated throughout this~ 
country by and through the public school 
teacher. As I have said, I have come to discuss 
with you a question which I consider the most 
important upon your programme. I am sure it 
is the most vital; if it is not, it should be made 
so by the teachers of this great convention. 
The subject, ‘“‘ Pensions to Teachers,’’ has been 
so fully and ably discussed by those who have 
preceded me that there remains but little for 
me to add. Let me say that my information, 
gathered from reliable sources, leads me to say 
that there is to-day scarcely a country in Europe 
that has not made adequate provision in way 
of pensions or annuities to its school teachers. 
We should not go home from this convention 
until we have taken practical steps to formulate 
measures toward bringing about an organization 
similar to those in Illinois, Michigan, New 
York and other States, where teachers receive 
pensions for long and faithful service. I would 
urge that committees be appointed on organiza- 
tion and constitution and by-laws. Now is the 
time to begin; the sooner the better. Before 
we can ask the State to aid you in this direction, 
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you must first take active, practical steps toward 
organization. 

Some say that the object of pensioning 
teachers is a selfish one. Wesay not. We say 
that the intention is largely to secure a longer 
tenure of office to teachers; to eliminate from 
among the ranks peisons disabled either men- 
tally or physically, and secure better talent by 
holding out the inducement of providing for 
old age or sickness. The pensioning of teachers 
is one among the unsolved practical questions 
connected with the public school system. 
Doubtless every teacher here has thought about 
this question in the direction that there ought 
to be brought about by proper legislation suit- 
able provision for teachers who meet with 
break-down and who have become superannu- 
ated. We all agree that the question is a diffi- 
cult one. Who is here to-day that has clearly 
defined in his or her mind some practical 
method or plan whereby teachers who have 
passed their prime shall receive all merited con- 
sideration for long and faithful service, without 
at the same time impairing the efficiency of in- 
struction in the schools? 

To my recollection, the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania has never, at any time, considered the 
subject of pensioning teachers after long and 
faithful services rendered in the public schools of 
the State. Why should not the teacher be pen- 
sioned? The same arguments that pensioned 
the soldier, the judges and other public ser- 
vants, apply with equal force toward the pen- 
sioning of teachers. As aforesaid, I am heartily 
in favor at this hour of bringing this matter so 
earnestly before this convention that an effort 
will be made on the part of the teachers present 
to have all the necessary committees appointed— 
on legislation, on organization, on constitution 
and by-laws. Teachers of Pennsylvania, it is 
high time that you take active measures toward 
organizing for this purpose ; so that when in the 
shadow of coming adversities, for adversities 
do and will come to us all, the protective asso- 
ciation which will from this time be formin 
will care and provide for you in the time of old 
age and impaired health. Noting the wonderful 
strides in educational lines this Commonwealth 
has made the past quarter of a century, is it not 
lamentable that measures were not taken lon 
ago toward the protection of the superannuat 
teachers? We say that this great Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania should pension her 
teachers. Those who have spent thirty years of 
their lives in the school as teachers merit a pen- 
sion at the hands of the State. 

Pension the teacher; it is he that moulds and 
shapes the future citizen by faithful, careful and 
skillful training. Pension the teacher ; it is he 
who by dint of patience, discipline and force of 
character enriches, ennobles and inspires the 
youth of our country to loyalty, devotion and 
reverence to the principles of our Republican 
institutions. Pension the teacher; it is he who 
by long, patient and arduous labors exalts the 
citizen. 

As you stand on Capitol Hill at Washington 

ont heart is thrilled as you gaze at the tower- 
ing marble of our country’s Capitol and a mist 
gathers in your eyes as you think of its tremen- 
dous significance; of the armies and the treas- 
ury, and the Judges, and the President, and the 
Congress and the Courts, and all that is gath- 
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ered there. One feels that the sun in all his 
course could not look down on a better sight 
than that majestic home of a republic that has 
taught the world its best lessons of liberty. 

Not long ago I visited a friend in the country, a 

entleman, modest, honest and industrious, liv- 
ing ina quiet country home. In, around and 
about this home were thrift, comfort and clean- 
liness, the restful beds, the open fireplace, the 
books, papers and the old clock. 

In this home I found the aged father, happy 
in the heart and home of his son. As the aged 
father and son left the fields rich in harvest, I 
watched their steps as they were walking to 
their home, and as they drew near the door the 
old mother appeared, welcoming her husband 
and son to their home. Beyond was the good 
wife, true of touch and tender, happy amid her 
household cares, clean of heart my conscience, 
the helpmate and and the buckler of her hus- 
band. And I saw the children, strong and 
sturdy, trooping down the lane with the lowing 
herd, or, weary of simple sport, seeking the 
quiet of the old home. And as the night de- 
scended on that home, the cares and duties of 
the day forgotten, the father, a simple man of 
God, gathered the family about him and read 
from the Bible the old, old story of love and 
faith. As I looked upon this happy home, the 
memory of the great capitol faded from my 
brain. Forgotten were its treasure and its 
splendor. I was pressed to say, ‘‘ Surely here, 
in the homes of the people, is lodged the Ark 
of the Covenant of my country. Here are its 
majesty and its strength. Here the beginning of 
its power and the end of its responsibility.” 
The homes of the people, let us keep them pure 
and independent and all will be well with the 
Republic. 

In conclusion, let me ask, How is it that our 
homes are made Dg and independent? How 
are economy and industry brought into them? 
How are refinement, modesty, patience and gen- 
tleness made to grace and charm them? We 
answer, ‘‘ Very largely through the teachers of 
the public schools. The home and the public 
school are the prime sources of our national 
life. Back of the National Capitol and above it 
stand the home and the school. Back of the 
President and above him stands the citizen. 
Let us honor the public school teacher by pen- 
sioning him, for long, patient and faithful ser- 
vice; for it is he that largely shapes, frames and 
trains the youth of our country toward good 


citizenship. What the citizen wills, this and- 


nothing else will the president be. Nothing 
would te more in keeping with the principles 
of our free institutions than to enact a law by 
which our public servant, the Teacher, after 
long and faithful services rendered in the pub- 
lic schools of our country, would be rewarded 
fittingly with a liberal competence or pension, 
aiding, cheering and comforting him in the 
hours of old age. 


NEW CONSTITUTION. 


The new Constitution reported yester- 
day by the Committee on Revision (see 
pp. 65-67), was called up for action, and 
Supt. Mackey of Reading moved to 


adopt it as a whole. 
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Prof. H. M. McNeal said a number of 
members had not heard the reading yes- 
terday, but it was clear that important 
changes were proposed, and it might be 
well to take these up seriatim. 

Hon. J. Q. Stewart said he was pleased 
with the main features of the new plan, 
but thought we had better worry through 
under the old Constitution for the rest of 
this session, have the new one printed, 
and act upon it next year. What is the 
necessity for such great hurry in a mat- 
ter so important? 

On motion, Dr. Lyte was requested to 
read the Constitution through again, 
which was done. 

Supt. Mackey amended his motion 
providing that when adopted, the Consti- 
tution go into effect at once. 

Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware 
county, said that this was very hasty 
action in so important a matter. Weare 
hardly prepared to vote intelligently. 
Had we not better, as has been sug- 
gested, postpone action, have the Consti- 
tution printed, present it to the other 
bodies that are expected to unite with us, 
and after they approve or amend, take 
final action? 

J. R. Spiegel, esq., said the principal 
points had been discussed at the Direc- 
tors’ convention, he was made chairman 
of their conference committee, they ap- 
proved the scheme; and he hoped action 
would be taken now on this plan of 
uniting all the organizations. The 
Superintendents also were fully informed 
on the subject, and representatives of 
their body are here and approve the plan. 
Why not adopt it at once? 

Supt. Mackey thought the proposed 
changes were pretty well understood by 
most of the members, and we could vote 
understandingly now; but if the Associa- 
tion thought best to recommit or post- 
pone for a year, he was quite willing to 
withdraw or modify his motion. 

Dr. A. R. Horne thought many of us 
would like to see the matter in print, and 
take action next year. 

Dr. Jeffers: I never saw the document. 
and know only what I could gather from 
the reading of it; but I think I compre- 
hend it, and am ready to vote for it. 

Supt. Smith: I think we had better 
wait a year. 

The question was called for, and the 
motion of Supt. Mackey was put and de- 
clared to be carried, a subsequent call for 
a division being ruled out by the chair, 
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COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


The Constitution being now in force, 
Supt. Mackey proposed that the Com- 
mittee on Nominations therein provided 
for be now selected, which was done as 
follows: Dr. E. T. Jeffers, York ; Supt. 
E. M. Rapp, Berks; Hon. Henry Houck, 
Dauphin ; Supt. J. Geo. Becht, Lycom- 
ing ; Miss Edith A. Davis, Delaware ; Dr. 
A. R. Horne, Lehigh; Supt. A. G. C. 
Smith, Delaware; Supt. J. W. Canon, 
New Castle; Supt. M. J. Brecht, Lan- 
caster county. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


The selection of the place of meeting 
for next year was taken up, when Mr. 
Spiegel invited the Association to Greens- 
burg, Prof. Robb to Altoona, Prof. Keck 
to Kutztown, and Dr. Brandt to Phila- 
delphia, renewing an invitation pre- 
sented by President Passmore, but not 
pressed by him upon assurance that no 
expense would be incurred for an as- 
sembly hall at the other points. Dr. 
Brandt added that the University would 
open its halls to us if we went to Phila- 
delphia. 

Upon a vote being taken, Greensburg 
had 30 votes, Altoona 28, Kutztown 16, 
Philadelphia 76. Philadelphia was de- 
clared to have a majority of the whole 
vote, and the Association adjourned to 8 
p. m. 


—_— 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 








WO solos by Prof. Yetter, and a recita- 
tion ‘‘The Signing of the Declara- 
tion by Miss Cora Boice, of Montgom- 
ery county, were the opening exercises of 
the evening session. 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESS. 


Hon. R. W. Tayler, of Ohio, was in- 
troduced by the chair as one of the most 
active men in Congress in the struggle 
for the integrity of the American home 
against the intrusion of Mormonism. He 
bespoke for the lecturer such a reception 
as he deserved. The response was a 
burst of applause as the gentleman 
stepped forward, and made in substance 
the following address: 

The vigor and heartiness of this reception 
suggest the error of the old saying that ‘an 
empty wagon and a full man make the most 
noise.’’ Your President has his forces in 
good training—you are the representatives 
ot perfect discipline—he speaks and you 
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obey. [Laughter.] We need not draw upon 
light musical literature, nor upon the 4th of 
July enthusiasm outdoors, to be convinced’ 
that ‘‘there’s a hot time in the old town to- 
night.’’ Warm as it is for you, the audi- 
ence may congratulate themselves that it is 
still warmer for the speaker, and besides 
you can get away when you can’t stand it 
any longer. I hope you will try to possess 
your souls in peace, if not in patience. I 
find I am always called to talk about things 
of which I have least knowledge, but at 
least I have the pleasure of knowing the 
field is wide. [Laughter.] I notice, by the 
way, that when the funny-bone of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association is 
fractured it does not unite by first inten- 
tion. : 

I like to talk about education to this kind 
of an audience, because you know all about 
it, and can rest your brains and not think 
much. You have no doubt noted the late 
flurry in Washington over the results of 
what some call the ‘‘ absorbing process”’ in 
vogue in the schools there—saturation as 
against inspiration. It was found that 
while the high school pupils absorbed enor- 
mous quantities of information, in the 
depths of which a plumb-line could not find 
bottom—nor anything else [laughter ]—they 
could not spell, while those of the correlated 
business department could. Now good 
spelling will not get one into heaven, nor 
bad spelling keep one out; but it is a handy 
thing to know, and sometimes important, 
and it seems the absorption plan does not 
get there. So I would recommend that in 
your highly developed State Normal system 
you lay stress upon a as against 
saturation. [Laughter.| The Gradgrind 
system of ‘‘facts’’ alone will not answer. 
We must not allow our education to drift 
too far from the practical. Most of us have 
noticed how college graduates are handi- 
capped for a time by competition with those 
of their schoolmates who passed into busi- 
ness when they went to college, and spent 
the four years’ interval in the struggle for 
life, making men of themselves. Is there 
not a suggestion for us right here? 

Education is coming to be based on scien- 
tific principles, and imparted by scientific 
methods. We are accustomed to hear it 
classified into physical, intellectual, eth- 
ical. The physical until quite recently was 
left to take care of itself; the school stood for 
the intellectual; the ethical was left to the 
church, the Sunday-school and the home. 
After all the centuries of school education, 
we have yet to develop a scientific method 
of development of another side of man, as 
important and essential as any of the other 
three, and while perhaps more difficult to 
reach, certainly no more elusive in quality, 
no less satisfactory in results. I refer to 
the training of the moral side, as distinct 
from the ethical—the development of 
strength, of courage to dare and will to do. 
We have been too much in the habit of 
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thinking and saying this is a God-given 
wer, and ane | it to develop of itself, by 
its own inherent force; but if this be right, 
why not do the same with the intellectual 
and the ethical? If it is wise to adapt our 
training to strengthening the intellect, why 
not the will? If we try to make a dull boy 
brighter, why not a bad boy better, or a 
weak will stronger? It seems reasonable 
that we should constantly strive to develop 
equally the body, the intellect, the will, the 
conscience, as gives us ability. This 
moral quality, strength of will and of pur- 
pose, has not found its true place in the 
systems of ping me in vogue to-day. 
In our efforts on physiological and psycho- 
logical lines, we have neglected the , oot 
opment of power to do and dare. 
Knowledge of itself is not power. There 
are walking encyclopedias in the poor- 
house. And there are people who are all 
conscience in the poorhouse too—they will 
get to heaven all right, but they do not get 
anywhere here. We see men of magnificent 
physique wallowing in the gutter. All 
these are out of balance from lack of moral 
power; and we ought to have saved some 
of them, and must decrease their number in 
the next generation by more attention to 


* development of will; for a man with a fair 


amount of body and brains and knowledge 
plus moral fibre never fails of success. I 
am not of those who press what is called 
the ‘‘practical’’ at the expense of things 
higher and nobler, but we must have this 
quality of practical value to ‘‘make the 
wheels go round.’’ The great man who 
shall rise up and make himself the apostle 
of will-development, and impress its value 
upon educators so that they will give it 
adequate recognition in their systems, will 
do the race a service that cannot be ap- 
praised. 

But I am on the peg for a ‘‘patriotic 
address’’ and perhaps am not quite germane 
to the question. I will try to get back to 
first principles, and keep step with the 
patriotic music which too often | Aros little 
thought behind. 

I wish then to give my remaining time to 
a little-known episode in the life of Wash- 
ington, which is characteristic of the man 
and interesting as‘a fragment of the history 
of those early days. The Father of his 
Country retired to Mount Vernon at the 
close of the war, recognized all over the 
world as one of the most deserving of men, 
who had suffered not only the hardships of 
the long and unequal struggle, but the 
assaults of hate and personal malice in 
Ney ray and in the public prints even in 
the dark days at Valley Forge, and whose 


character had emerged from it all bright as 
the noonday sun. His labors were not fin- 
ished ; the urgent voice of his people called 
him to the Presidency, and he recognized | 
the duty of obedience. By the end of his 
first term it was hoped that peace and pros- 
perity would reign in a real Republic, a 
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people ruled and illumined by the spirit of 
true democracy. And now came the trial. 
The sentiment most dominant in America, 

rhaps, was love of the French nation 
which had been so effective an ally in our 
Revolution, supplemented by a correspond- 
ing aversion to Great Britain ; and these 
two nations were at war. France had de- 
posed and beheaded a weak monarch, and 
erected a republic on the ruins of the old 
dynasty. America applauded her revoiu- 
tion as a successful following of our ex- 
ample. Everywhere the flags were inter- 
twined, and predictions were rife of a future 
in which America and France united, peace- 
ably if it might be, forcibly if need be, 
should bring all the world to recognize the 
beauty of democracy. Genet, landing at 
Charleston, with power to arrange terms of 
alliance, was welcomed everywhere on his 
way to Philadelphia by an admiring popu- 
lace as a conquering hero from a victorious 
war; and no one dreamed that his mission 
would be met by Washington in any other 
spirit. No act was ever so universally de- 
manded by the American people as this 
alliance with France. Every feature of the 
surrounding conditions seemed to converge 
toward compelling the making of a treaty. 
It was a trying hour for Washington. He 
appreciated the help of France, and recog- 
nized the spirit of the American people. 
But he saw that the existence of democracy 
would be threatened if America became in- 
volved in war, and that an alliance made 
under such circumstances would set a pre- 
cedent that would return to plague his 
people. He submitted his views to his cab- 
inet, and that heterogeneous body with a 
common love of country was won over to 
his views; the treaty of alliance was re- 


jected, America declined to support France 


in her war, a proclamation of neutrality 
was issued ; ae this was the first time a 
nation had established the doctrine of neu- 
trality. It was a magnificent expression of 
the character and courage of George Wash- 
ington in that day, and has proved a useful 
lesson ever since. It stood us in good stead 
in the war with Spain—this generation 
reaped the profit from the trial of his 
strength in 1793—Washington builded bet- 
ter than even he knew—the flower of his 
genius blossomed and came to fruitage in 
these last years of the roth century. 

It is time to close, so I will leave but one 
more thought with you. Let us all hope 
and work and pray that as God was with 
our fathers, so may He be with their sons. 
[Applause. ] 


ENROLLMENT. 


After a recitation by Miss Boice, it was 
announced that the enrollment had 
reached 950, and the chair said he must 
have the round thousand to-morrow, and 
it would be the proudest day of his life. 
He then again invited everybody to the 
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reception at the Park Hotel by the teach- 
ers and people of Williamsport. One 
hundred per cent. of the city teachers, 
and over go per cent. of those of Lycom- 
ing county are on our roll. [Applause. ] 

On motion of Hon. J. Q. Stewart, As- 
sociation adjourned to attend the recep- 
tion. 


— 
> 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


R. N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, opened 
the morning session with prayer, followed 
by music under direction of Prof. Yetter. 
The platform was decorated by two fine 
portraits—one of Hon. H. C. Hickok, the 
other of Dr. J. P. Wickersham—which 
attracted much attention and deserved 
praise. They are to hang in the office of 
the State Superintendent at Harrisburg, 
forming part of a complete set of the 
State Superintendents of Pennsylvania. 


PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Dr. L. S. Shimmell offered the follow- 
resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the committee having 
charge of the publication of the Proceedings 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, be directed to have prepared and 
published therewith, a short, concise his- 
tory of the Associatlon since its organiza- 
tion, together with a short biography of all 
the State Superintendents, and when prac- 
ticable, to have a photograph of each one ; 
further, that in recording the names of mem- 
bers of the Association, in addition to the 
P. O. Address, the position they hold be 
given; furthermore, that they be instructed 
to furnish a copy for the office of each State 
Superintendent, and the Department at 
Washington, D. C. 


LANGUAGE CENTRAL IN THE CORRELA- 
TION OF STUDIES. 


Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of 
the Schools of Philadelphia, read a paper 
with this title, as follows: 


The keynote of educational thought for the 
last two decades has been that of the corre- 
lation of studies. This idea in its general 
significance means that the relations among 
branches of study should be considered in 
the work of instruction. The principle of 
correlation is of acknowledged valuein edu- 
cation. One of the principal defects of ele- 
mentary education is the disconnected and 
gla manner in which instruction has 

n given. Knowledge often lies in the 
mind of a child a mass of disorganized and 
undigested facts, resulting in mental confu- 
sion and a lack of intellectual life and vigor. 
This knowledge properly related becomes a 
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living organism in the mind of the child, 
producing in time the ripened fruitage of 
culture and power. To present knowledge 
in this way to the child is the object of the 
principle of the correlation of studies. 

In the application of the principle of cor-- 
relation, it is proposed by some educators to 
select some one branch of study as the cen- 
tre of unification,to which the other branches 
may be related in the work of instruction. 
The question thus arises, what study shall 
be made central or fundamental in the cir- 
cle of correlation. To this question two op- 
= and apparently antagonistic answers 

ave been given. One class of educators 
hold that the objects of the material world, 
or the so-called Nature Studies, should be 
made the basis of instruction, and that the 
other branches should be taught in their re- 
lation to these objects. Some prominent 
members of this school place Geography as 
the basal study, and correlate all the other 
branches around it as a centre. 

Very strong and plausible reasons can be 
given in favor of this position. A child’s 
mental life begins in the senses. The infant 
looks out upon the material world of color 
and form, and seems to awaken into mental 
activity —_ the impressions of material 
things upon the senses. Sense knowledge, 
a knowledge of material things, seems to be 
the pioneer of all other knowledge. Indeed, 
some thinkers go so far as to claim that all 
knowledge is either sense knowledge or the 
direct result of sense knowledge. ‘‘ Nothing 
in the intellect that was not first in the 
senses,’’ says Locke; and he has many in- 
telligent and earnest disciples in these clos- 
ing years of the 19th century. 

A second class of educators, known as the 
Herbartians, maintain that History should 
be made the central branch in primary edu- 
cation, and that all other studies should be 
derived from or be related to history. It is 
claimed that the deeds of the race rather 

.than the objects of nature are the proper 
nutriment of the youthful mind, and that 
history is therefore the proper core in the 
correlation of studies. In the application 
of this principle, they take Robinson Cru- 
soe—which is not history, but being a nar- 
rativeis typical of history—as the first study 
of the child in the primary school, and cir- 
cle all other studies around this narrative. 

Excellent reasons may also be presented 
in favor of this position of Herbart and his 
disciples. From the earliest dawn of 
thought the child is seen to be more inter- 
ested in events than in objects. It is not so 
much the objects of the material world as 
the actions of objects that interest a child. 
The color or form of a bird is much less in- 
teresting than its building a nest, or its car- 
ing for its young, or its covering with leaves 
the babes in the wood. A little girl will 
gather violets for the love of their beauty 
and fragrance, but a fairy story about the 
violets will touch a deeper and tenderer 
chord in her heart. Besides, the events of 
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history, it is claimed, will do more for 
character-building than the objects of the 
material world. 

Without entering into a further discussion 
of the merits and demerits of these two sys- 
tems, and very strong arguments can be 
given in favor of each, permit to say that I 
prefer not to make either of them the funda- 
mental branch in primary education. A 
careful consideration of the subject has led 
me to the conclusion that neither nature- 
study nor history should be made the cen- 
tral unit in the correlation of studies, but 
that it will be found more practical to make 
Language the fundamental branch in the 
primary school. It is thus claimed that in 
the solution of the problem in the correla- 
tion of studies, language be made the cen- 
tral branch, and that all other branches of 
study be taught in connection with lan- 
guage. One reason for this conclusion is 
the necessary relation of language to every 
other branch of instruction, which is not 
the case with either geography or history. 
One can teach nature studies without teach- 
ing history, or history without teaching na- 
ture studies, but we cannot teach either his- 
tory or nature studies without the use of 
language. Language is thus the one branch 
that is necessarily related to every other 
branch of instruction, and it is therefore 
philosophical as well as practical to select 
that which is fundamental and central as 
the basis of correlation. 

A second reason for making language a 
fundamental branch in primary instruction 
is its intimate relation to the mind. Lan- 
guage is the expression of thought, and in 
this expression we have the means and the 
only means of knowing what is in the mind 
of the child. Language is thus the mirror 
of the mind, in which the teacher can ob- 
serve the working of the unseen spiritual 
forces of the human soul. The making of 
language the basal or central study has the 
advantage, therefore, of turning the atten- 
tion of the teacher to the mind of the child, 
a most important consideration in primary 
education. ‘‘Study the child,’’ is a funda- 
mental maxim of modern pedagogy; and 
the placing of language as the central 
branch will lead to child-study and-.a 
knowledge of the nature of the mind which 
is to be educated. 

A third reason is that language as a cen- 
tral branch is especially adapted to give 
unity to the work of primary education. 
With language as a basis we can use nature 
studies on the one hand and literature, in- 
st history, on the other hand, and 
unite them both in a beautiful and practi- 
cal co-ordination. Language implies ma- 
terial for expression, and both of these 
elements entering into the mind as the 
material for thought can be fused into a 
unity of knowledge and flow out in a stream 
of clear and definite expression. 

Presented in this way, the relation of 
knowledge to the mind will be more clearly 
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seen. Every branch of knowledge came 
from the mind, and finds its true place ina 
system of education through its relation to 
the mind. As language is the mirror of the 
mind, whatever unifies in va bay really 
unifies in the mental life of the child ; so 
that the real centre in the correlation of 
studies is the child itself. Thechild is thus 
to be made the centre of all unification and 
correlation, the different branches being 
used to give activity to the various faculties 
and produce the three ends of education, 
culture, knowledge and efficiency. It is 
thus seen with a renewed clearness of vision 
that the central unit in education is she 
child. 

Knowledge the Basis of Language.—In 
giving instruction in language it should be 

orne in mind that /¢he basis of language is 
knowledge. Language is to be regarded as 
the expression of what a child really knows 
or thinks. The words that come from the 
_ should be a reflection of the thought 
which is in the mind. Words should not 
be mere hollow forms, like the soap-bubbles 
of children containing only air, but they 
should be filled with the contents of sig- 
nificance. The teacher is to be careful that 
she is not dealing with ‘‘ mere words,’’ but 
that the child is putting its own thoughts 
and feelings into expression. This is the 
method of the child in the home, and the 
method of the home in this respect should 
be the method of the school. 

1. Material Things—A_ child’s first 
knowledge is of material things, the objects 
of the material world. These objects are of 
three different classes—inorganic objects, 
vegetables, and animals. Each of these 
three classes of objects is to be used in lan- 
guage lessons. These objects have zames, 

ence a child’s first words are usually the 
names of objects. These objects have also 
parts and qualities, hence the names of the 
parts and qualities of objects are to be used 
in primary instruction in language. Some 
of these objects can do something (as the 
cat runs, the bird sings); hence the actions 
of objects are also to be used in language 
werk. By means of these parts and quali- 
ties and actions, objects may be described, 
and thus description enters very largely into 
language work. 

In addition to the objects of the material 
world, there are interesting phenomena, as 
of light, sound, the weather, etc., which 
attract the attention of the child. The 
arching sky, the fleecy clouds, the twink- 
ling stars, the changes of the moon, the 
properties of water, the falling of bodies, 
etc., are all to be used to cultivate the per- 
ceptive powers and develop the power of 
expression. An inquiry into the causes of 
these phenomena will carry the mind be- 
yond the stage of perception by calling into 
activity the power of reflection in one of its 
important forms. Thus the elements of all 
the physical sciences—mineralogy, botany, 
zoblogy, including physiology, natural 
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philosophy, meteorology, astronomy, etc.— 
may be used to furnish the ne 
which is to be used to give content to the 
words used in the language lessons. 

All these topics may be embraced under 
the general term of nature study, a most 
important element in the work of the 
primary school. One of the reforms of 
modern education is the emphasis given to 
these branches of knowledge. To omit the 
use of the natural objects and the pheno- 
mena of the material world is to lose an im- 
portant factor in primary education. Not 
only is the knowledge which is thus im- 

arted of value in itself, but it is also an 
indispensable source of discipline to the 
young mind. It gives reality and a cer- 
tainty to mental products that were often 
wanting in the older systems of instruction. 
It calls into activity the powers of perce})- 
tion so liable to be neglected in school life, 
and affords an opportunity for the exercise 
of the process of generalization and judg- 
ment. The observation of the phenomena 
of nature calls forth the power of reflection 
and cultivates that philosophical spirit that 
delights in the search for the causes and 
laws of the material world. As flowing 
forth into language, the form of expression 
in nature study is mainly that which is 
called description. 

2. Mental Products.—But there is another 
source of knowledge besides that of the 
material world. Man himself is the creator 
of a world of knowledge as vast and as im- 

rtant as is the world of material things. 

o this world belong the thoughts, the feel- 
ings, and the actions of mankind. Every 
work of science and philosophy, every form 
of literature, poetry and art, all the records 
of history, ancient and modern, in fine, 
everything that man has thought or im- 
agined or felt or done, which has been re- 
corded on the a oma page, belongs to this 
other world of knowledge. Invisible and 
intangible, the world of thought and senti- 
ment is nevertheless as real as the world of 
material things, and it should not be over- 
looked in the work of education. 

These productions of the human mind 
may be broadly included under the two 
heads of literature and history. The ideas 
and sentiments and incidents of literature 
and history are as real as the objects of the 
material world, and are quite as important 
in the work of education. A thought is as 
real as a thing, and often continues to exist 
when the material thing has become ex- 
tinct. A sentiment is stronger than an 
earthquake, and can build up empires as 
well as overthrow them. A work of litera- 
ture is more enduring than the mountains, 
and has far greater influence in touchin 
the heart and — the intellectua 
growth of achild. The deeds of history are 
as much an actuality as a tree or a mineral; 
and the examples of noble lives and heroic 
actions are especially adapted to shape char- 
acter and mold the civilization of an age. 
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These products of literature and history 
should be early employed in the education 
of children. Children have a natural inter- 
est in arg and their actions and feelings, 
as well as in stones, plants and animals. 
They have ideas and feelings of their own, 
to which they desire to give expression. 
They delight in fairy stories, in fables and 
fictions, and in the relation of personal in- 
cidents. ‘‘ Tell me a story,’’ is one of the 
earliest requests of home-life. Children, it 
is thus seen, are early interested in what 
may be called the ‘‘ humanities’ of educa- 
tion. It is thus evident that the actions of 
persons, their thoughts and feelings, inci- 
dents in child-life, the social and moral ac-. 
tions of children, their plays and pastimes, 
etc., should afford material for language 
work in the primary grades. Hence stories 
of children and adults, biographies, fables, 
fairy stories, poetry, etc., are to be largely 
used in the language work of the primary 
school. 

These subjects of the world of mind are 
usually presented in the form of narratives; 
thus, zarvation will enter into the course of 
instruction in the use of literature and his- 
tory, as description does in Nature Study. 
Comparing these two forms of expression it 
will be found that children are usually more 
interested in narration than in description. 
To tell what a little bird did will awaken a 
much deeper interest with a child than to de- 
scribe its form, color or parts. These sub- 
jects, also, dealing usually with the 
thoughts, feelings and actions of mankind, 
awaken and stimulate the power of thought 
in the minds of pupils, and thus cultivate 
the faculty of reflection. And so while 
Nature Study brings into play the processes 
of observation and description the thoughts 
and actions of literature and history call 
into exercise the powers of reflection and 
narration. 

An additional element of value in literary 
and historical subjects-is found in the fact 
that a child can originate something for it- 
self. In the study of plants and animals a 
child can observe and describe what is be- 
fore it. The value of nature study is in its 
accuracy of observation and description. In 
the sphere of mental products the child can 
begin to create new things for itself. It can: 
express its own feelings, its own thoughts 
and opinions of things, and narrate its own 
actions. It can relate incidents of family 
life, narrate the actions of its playmates or 
schoolmates, originate imaginary incidents, 
etc., all of which gives culture to the creative 
powers of a child’s mind. 

As the interest of the child is the founda- 
tion of successful teaching, it will be well 
for the teacher to notice which of these sub- 
jects are most interesting to pupils. She 
may make a comparison between objects, 
their parts, their qualities, their actions, the 
phenomena of nature, etc., to see which of 
these things of the material world interest 
children most. She may make a similar 
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comparison of the various elements found 
in the world of thought and feeling, as in- 
cidents of home-life, personal experiences, 
fables, fairy stories, biographies, stories 
illustrating some sentiment or virtue, or 
which teach some moral lesson. A further 
comparison, and a very important one, may 
be made to see which is more interesting to 
a child, the objects of the material world or 
the elements of the world of ideas and sen- 
timents as expressed in literature and his- 
tory. A comparison, also, in respect to the 
relative interest of narration and description 
may be made. Such comparisons will not 
only be of interest to a teacher, but will also 
enable her to teach conclusions which will 
be a guide to her in her work. 

It is also suggested that while nature 
study should at first be a real study of ob- 
jects, peg and phenomena, yet it will 

e well at times to make these objects the 
basis of literary and historic treatment. 
Thus imaginary incidents may be related of 
a flower, or a bird, or a cloud; and poetic 
gems, based upon and descriptive of some 
object of nature, may be committed and re- 
cited. The world of nature becomes thus 
idealized and lifted up into the world of 
literature and invested with a charm that 
adds an interest to nature herself that she 
would not otherwise possess, Some of the 
finest passages of literature and some of the 
rarest gems of poetical composition are 
illustrative of the literary treatment of 
natural objects. While this is not what is 
meant by nature study, it is a proper use of 
objects in the education of children. 

Application of the Principle.—In the ap- 
plication of the principle of correlation it 
will be remembered that the work in the 
primary grades should be given in the con- 
crete. No dependence must be placed on 
mere description by the teacher or text- 
book, for this to the child is often a mere 
combination of words without ideas. 
Pupils should be encouraged to obtain the 
objects for themselves, as they will thus 
have additional interest in the study of 
them. So in respect to the physical phe- 
nomena, children should be led to observe 
the weather, to notice the changes in tem- 
perature, the changes of the moon, the 
motions of the stars, etc. In this way a 
foundation for real knowledge is laid as well 
as a taste for scientific investigation that 
may be of great value to the pupils in future 
years. So highly do I value this work that 
I have arranged in the public schools of 
Philadelphia for teachers to take their chil- 
dren to the Park and Zoélogical Garden as a 
regular part of school work, the recitation 
being under the blue arching sky instead of 
within the four walls of the school-room. 

In the use of biography, fables, stories, 
etc., the teacher must be careful that the 
material be adapted to the child’s compre- 
hension. Everything must be based, as far 
as possible, on the child’s own experience. 
The imaginary productions must be suita- 
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ble to the child’s own natural imaginings. 
The sentiments must be such as are adapted 
to child-life and the natural impulses of its 
nature. Let the teacher remember that the 
work here is far more delicate than in the 
use of material things which can be seen 
and handled, and that it requires far more 
judgment and skill to do the work properly. 

The work of the primary grades must 
necessarily be largely objective, appealing 
to the power of perception. The eyes, the 
ears, all the senses of children are active. 
They are the principal sources of knowledge 
and give impulse and direction to mental 
activity. But there is a place for reflection 
also in the work of the primary grades. 
The dawnings of thought begin to appear 
at an early age. The child begins to origi- 
nate ideas and opinions, and it would be a 
mistake not to recognize the power of 
thought and bring it into activity. Teach- 
ers should lead the little ones, therefore, to 
think and express their thoughts, as well as 
to see and describe facts. The observant 
teacher will be surprised at the originative 
power of children, showing that the mind is 
no /abu/a rasa of intelligence. 

As the work passes up toward the 4 
grades, the method of instruction must be 
gradually modified. While in the lower 
grades perception must be the main source 
of knowledge, subsequently the child must 
begin to acquire knowledge that it cannot 
gain through the perceptive faculties. 
Language becomes a source or medium of 
knowledge tothe mind. The facts of geog- 
pon fi most of them, are too remote for per- 
sonal observation, and they must be pre- 
sented to the mind by means of verbal 
description. The events of history having 
already occurred cannot be seen by.the pu- 
pil, but must be realized by the pupil as 
they are described in language. These 
should first be presented by the teacher in 
oral arene by description, aided, so far 
as possible, by the illustration of pictures. 
The pupil must also be shown how to obtain 
these facts from the text-book. Care must 
be taken that the oy ag of the book be 
fully understood by the pupil, and that it 
conveys to and develops real knowledge in 
the mind of the child. Care must also be 
taken that in the child’s recitation of what 
has been studied, the language used shall 
convey clear and definite ideas existing in 
the pupil’s mind rather than be the mere 
repetition. In teaching history the ‘‘ local 
history ’’ of the town or city should be made 
the basis of instruction. 

In the higher grades more attention must 
be given to the power of reflection. Percep- 
tive processes are to be gradually trans- 
formed into reflective processes. Sense 
knowledge is to be converted into and sup- 
plemented by thought knowledge. The so- 
called ‘‘thought studies’’ become more 

rominent, and need modified methods of 
instruction. Pupils are to be taught to 
think, as well as to perceive and remember; 
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their powers of judgment and reasoning are 
to be brought into activity. Care is to be 
taken that the pupils see the reasons for 
processes, draw correct inferences from pre- 
mises, and are able to give logical explana- 
tions of their work. The highest work of 
the teacher in the domain of the intellect is 
to arouse the reflective faculties of the child 
and develop the power of independent and 
original thought. 

It should be remembered that the princi- 
ple of the unification of studies, so valuable 
and necessary in primary instruction, must 
be modified as we reach the higher branches 
of instruction. For instance, it would not 
be practicable to unite in the same recita- 
tion lessons in Latin, geometry, algebra and 
English history. Indeed, a slight variation 
from the principle of unification should be 
made in the work of the primary grades. 
Even during the first school year a little in- 
dependent drill in the elements of numbers 
and in the elements of drawing and music 
will be of advantage. The principle of uni- 
fication, therefore, though the basis of in- 
struction in the primary grades, should be 
gradually modified as we pass to the more 
advanced subjects of instruction. The time 
comes when separate periods are set apart 
for arithmetic, grammar, drawing, geog- 
raphy, etc., instead of attempting to com- 
bine them all in the same recitation. Care- 
ful judgment on the part of teachers is 
required to see just where these changes 
should be made, and secure a gradual and 
intelligent differentiation of subjects of 
study. There are some subjects which 
should never be entirely separated, as geog- 
raphy and history, science and drawing, and 
the elements of orthography, punctuation, 
grammar, etc., in instruction in language. 
And even in higher courses of study, 
though distinct branches must be studied 
separately, it is well to call the student’s at- 
tention to the relation that exists between 
the several branches. The highest thought 
of man is that of philosophy, which seeks 
for unity in diversity and endeavors to re- 
late all the branches of knowledge by the 
thread of some fundamental principle. It 
is thus seen that the principle of correlation 
is more important and of most value at the 
the two extremes of instruction—in the 
primary school and in the university. 

Union of the Material and Spiritual in Ed- 
ucation.—The emphasis placed upon Nature 
Study of late years has led to a general ap- 
preciation of its value. This emphasis, 
however, calls for a few words in favor of 
the second form of knowledge. The culture 
derived from the use of literature and his- 
tory is quite as important as that derived 
from the study of material things; in my 
judgment it is far more important and _ 
sesses a higher educational value. These 
subjects touch a deeper part of a child’s na- 
ture, and give a finer and broader culture 
than the use of objects and material phe- 
nomena. They appeal to the sensibilities, 
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to the emotions and desires of the child, 
wherein arise the motives that give shape to 
the purposes and actions of children. They 
touch the will, from which flow the actions 
that constitute the conduct of mankind. 
Material things give food to the intellectual 
side of the mind; literature and history 
touch the entire nature—intellect,sensibility 
and will—and tend to a harmonious develop- 
ment of the entire spiritual nature. Char- 
acter, which is the highest product of edu- 
cation, is based upon the ethical element, 
which is entirely wanting in the material 
sciences. We cannot develop character by 
the study of minerals and plants; for this 
highest and best work of the teacher we need. 
literature and history in which motives have 
their play, and will goes forth into the exe- 
cution o es. 

This relation of the two forms of knowl- 
edge should be clearly understood by the 
educator and teacher. While the study of 
objects is essential in primary education, to 
limit our instruction to the use of the objects 
would materialize the work of the prima 
school. We need idealism as well as real- 
ism in education; there is a place for the hu- 
manities even in the work of the primary 
school. Nature Study should be thus sup- 
plemented by the study of human nature; 
the material is to be combined with the spir- 
itual; the facts of the physical world are to 
be accompanied with the facts and products 
that belong to the world of thought and 
feeling. This principle, which has been 
sometimes lost sight of by those who would 
be guides in educational thought and prac- 
tice,should never be forgotten by the teacher 
of children. . 

The teacher stands, as it were, between 
two worlds, the world of matter and the 
world of mind. On one hand are trees, 
flowers, birds, animals, stars, rivers, clouds, 
etc., a beautiful world of color, form and 
phenomena. On the other hand is the 
world of ideas, feelings and actions, the 
world of poetry, art and history, of beautiful 
sentiments and profound penlosegny and 
heroic achievements—a higher and sublimer 
world of all that man has thought or felt or 
done. Standing thus between these two 
worlds of knowledge—the world of material 
things on the one side and the world of: 
spiritual things upon the other side—the 
teacher may take the one on her left hand 
and the other qm her right hand and unite 
them in a symmetrical unity in the beauti- 
fel work of education. To do this is a high 
art; and the teacher who can do it with skill 
aud success is an artist. 


Principal Chas. S. Foos, of Reading 
high school, opened the discussion of Dr. 
Brooks’ paper as follows: 

It has been apparent for years that there 
has been a lack of coherence among the 


various branches pursued in our public 
schools. New educational methods have 


done much to improve matters, but they 
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have not produced the coherence desired. 
For a quarter of a century educators have 
been working at this problem. One method 
after another has been suggested without 
material improvement, but with the writer 
of the paper and many others I think that 
much of the trouble lies in the ‘‘discon- 
nected and patchwork ’’ manner of instruc- 
tion, in short, in the lack of proper correla- 
tion of studies. 

Without attempting to settle the much 
mooted question whether correlation means 
concentration, co-ordination or what, I shall 
use the term as the Century Dictionary de- 
fines it, ‘‘the act of bringing into orderly 
relation.’”’” By language I understand a 
method of expression, or as Mr. Wendell 
terms it ‘‘style,’’ that is the manner in 
which the child ee preys its thought and 
its emotion. I shall not consider language 
as presented in the writings of others and 
its effect upon the child, but rather the lan- 
guage that the child evolves. 

Starting with a clear understanding of 
terms and recognizing the fact that correla- 
tion is essential for the proper education of 
the child, we may ask ourselves the question 
whether Dr. Brooks is right. Upon what 
foundation shall this correlation rest? Shall 
it be arithmetic? Shall it be geography? 
Shall it be history that shall be the subtle 
influence to make the curriculum a living 
force? I think we agree that arithmetic 
cannot be considered as the core in the 
correlation of studies. Either geography 
or history for a moment may seem to be the 
groundwork. What the child sees in the 
material world—its interest in objects or its 
interest in the doings of objects—has been 
ae as the basis, but with Dr. Brooks I 
feel that the real basis is language, and that 
nature studies and the humanistic branches 
should be united from early childhood in 
the education of the child. 

Language should be central in the corre- 
lation of studies, because it is the real basis 
for all studies. Without it our knowledge 
of other branches would help us but little. 
As Dr. Brooks suggests ‘‘ language is natur- 
ally related to every other study.’’ History 
can be taught without geography, and 
geography without history, but neither 
without language. With language, there- 
fore, geography and history become real 
factors in the education of the child. 

Then, too, language is the vehicle by 
which we express not only knowledge, but 
all thought and all emotion. Words are 
symbols, and when properly prueee form 
. sentences; sentences grouped form whole 
speeches, and thus we havea coherent inter- 
pretation of atopic. Of course, our words 
are often inadequate to express the ever 
surging thought and emotion, yet how beg- 
garly would our knowledge or our thought 
appear if we did not have language where- 
with to clothe it. We might know much of 
geography. we might know much of history, 
much of literature, yet without a means of 
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communication our knowledge would be 
valueless. We often hear men say, ‘‘I tell 
you I have it in me, but I can’t somehow 
get it out.’’ Sure enough! They haven’t 
the mode, the method, the vehicle, the key 
that unlocks the pent-up knowledge—lan- 
guage. 

A cogent reason for making language the 
core in the correlation of studies is that 
language leads to a study of the psychologi- 
cal side of the child; in short, language is 
the indextothe mind. It brings the teacher 
in close touch with the mind. By means of 
it we learn what the child knows, what the 
child thinks, what the child sees. We as 
teachers are thus brought into closer con- 
tact with the child-mind and are in a posi- 
tion to analyze that subtle, evanescent some- 
thing we call thought. Thus, if we wish, 
we may study the child from a psychologi- 
cal point of view. It has been my good for- 
tune fora number of years to correct any- 
where from 1,000 to 2,000 themes or essays 
each year. To me, strange as it may seem, 
this work is peculiarly delightful. When I 
pick up a batch of themes and settle myself, 
I am soon reveling with the inner self, with 
the knowledge, with the emotions of those 
creatures God has given us—boys. Ido not 
know whether it is educationally orthodox, 
but it is my way of finding out the a 
that come under my charge. Often crude, 
unkempt, scarcely intelligible compositions 
they are;.but have you ever thought that 
these are creations of the mind, just as the 
greatest story ever written? These good, 

atient boys and these rough, turbulent 
ellows have done what the great author has 
done—given in the words of Mr. Wendell, 
‘‘a material body to some reality which till 
that moment was immaterial.’’ 

Language, too, should be central, because 
it is the great digester of knowledge, prac- 
tical or humanistic. It gives, as Dr. Brooks 
says, unity to the work of primary educa- 
tion. Nature studies and history furnish 
the food, and language assimilates it. 

Still another reason for making language 
the core in the correlation of studies is that 
in this position it will bea safeguard against 
the all-realistic and check the tendency to 
get away from the humanistic branches of 

earning. Give us studies whereby our boys 

and girls may earn a livelihood, cry many 
people. While, of course, we want our boys 
and our girls to make a living, yet we do 
not want to make them mere machines— 
mere money-makers. We want them to be 
well-rounded men and women—men and 
women that will at least give as much to 
the world as they get from it. For he who 
takes from the world more than he gives, 
leaves the world poorer, and it were better 
for the world had he not lived. 

With language as the centre, be it com- 
position or the thought of others, pupils 
will be less liable to specialize too early. 
It will constantly remind them of how 
little they know. We want our boys and 
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our girls to know a little of many things, 
and then much of one thing. Composition 
demands knowledge. For composition 
work our pupils want a reserve force, so 
that like the magician that incarcerated a 
wise man in a bottle, they may consult this 
information when necessary. 

English will soon be the groundwork of 
the curricula in the secondary schools and 
colleges, and the primary school must an- 
ticipate this by making language the core 
of its curriculum. To be sure, I have 
drifted almost entirely to high school work, 
but there is where I am on familiar ground. 
Pupils should be taught to express them- 
selves properly, and this opens another 
question of great importance—namely, a 
rational method of teaching grammar and 
rhetoric. In grammar, it seems to me, we 
should carefu iy teach the logical relation 
of word to word, phrase to phrase, clause to 
clause, sentence to sentence, rather than run 
each word through a hum-drum routine, 
which is neither intelligible norrational. If 
we still cling to the classical method of 
linguistic gymnastics, language as the core 
in the correlation of studies will be a failure. 

In rhetoric, I think, we should get away 
from the innumerable rules that impede 
thought and show our pupils that a compo- 
sition is a group of words in a sentence; a 
group of sentences in a paragraph; and a 
. group of paragraphs, making a whole com- 

sition, each forming a thought unit; and 

urther that in the bringing together of these 
elements we need apply a very few general 
principles, together with qualities of style. 

Language thus taught, I believe, will 
make it an important centre in correlation. 
It will lead to accuracies in other studies, 
and it will lead to higher ideals and help 
mould the characters of our pupils; and that 
after all is the great aim of education. 


The discussion was closed by Dr. L.S. 
Shimmell, of Harrisburg, in the following 
paper: 

Correlation is difficult to discuss, for two 
reasons: first, there is an unfortunate lack 
of precision in the use of the term; second, 
there is much diversity of opinion as to the 
fundamentals of the subject. It would seem 
that such men as Dr. Harris, Supts. Green- 
wood, Gilbert, Jones and Maxwell—the sub- 
committee on correlation of studies, ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Fifteen—ought 
to have determined for us what correlation 
in America should mean. Before that re- 
port was made in 1895, neither tongue nor 
pen of American educators had given much 
service to the question of correlation. As 
long as the triumvirate of the R’s controlled 
the curriculum of studies, correlation was a 
theory, whose application was desirable for 
logical and psychological reasons, but not 
imperative. Now when the programme has 
become badly congested with subjects rep- 
tesenting all sorts of popular demands, we 
ate confronted by a condition that makes 
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correlation highly practical as a measure of 
school economy. Recognizing this practi- 
cal necessity, President Eliot, of Harvard, 
made an effort, early in the present decade, 
to eliminate non-essentials and correlate 
essentials in the grammar school studies. 
This would have been a simple problem had 
not the fact that grammar school studies 
have their presuppositions in the primary 
grades obtruded itself. To complicate it 
still more, the high school studies have their 
foundations down in both the others. 

It is readily seen, therefore, that while 
Dr. Eliot knew, and everybody understood, 
what he wanted to do when he proposed to 
correlate the grammar school course, that 
not everybody knows and understands what 
is to be done when the entire course of 
studies is to be correlated. No sooner had 
the report of the Committee of Fifteen been 
made public: than a discussion arose as to 
what that report meant by correlation. 
Some held that it made no allusion to the 
fact that the sciences have a relationship; 
Colonel Parker complained that the Herbar- 
tian doctrine and all other doctrines of con- 
centration had been ignored; De Garmo 
declared that the text was there, but its dis- 
cussion was lacking; while Dr. Harris, 
chairman of the sub-committee, held that 
the word correlation had no business to 
mean what the Herbartians make it mean, 
and asked, ‘‘ Why should they spring this 
use upon me?’’ 

It is certainly unfortunate that a war of 
words over the meaning of the term should 
have been the first result of the report of 
the Committee of Fifteen on the subject of 
Correlation. Asa consequence, some re- 
gard the interrelation of different studies as 
correlation, ¢. g., the interrelation of geog- 
raphy and history. Others correlate by co- 
ordinating two or more groups of study, as 
Dr. Harrfs, who divides the school studies 
into five groups. Still others understand 
by correlation the concentration of studies 
to one or more of the most general classes of 
human knowledge as centresorcores. This 
is the meaning given to correlation by Zil- 
ler, Rein, and the German Herbartians in 

eneral. With them the growing personal- 
ity of the child is the centre in which all 
the manifold subjects of instruction must 
be unified through the medium of some 
branch of knowledge that, as Jacotot put it, 
is ‘‘all in all.”’ 

These conflicting views, which American 
educators no doubt will reconcile by and by, 

reatly delay the reform which correlation 
is to accomplish. Every element of prog- 
ress in America depends ultimately upon 

ublic opinion. Now public opinion is ripe 
or correlation. It is ripe for any scheme 
which will make it possible once again, as 
of yore, for children to sleep the sleep of 
happy childhood without conning the les- 
sons of the next day in fitful dreams. But 
what principal or superintendent could go 
before his board of directors or the plain 
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people of his district and advocate correla- 
tion as it came out of the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen? So until the confused 
variety of lessons and subjects is converted 
into an orderly variety, whose purpose and 
utility the common mind can understand 
and appreciate, we will have courses of 
study in which there is no correlation what- 
ever, and courses in which correlation has 
gone mad. Of the two, it is hard to tell 
which will do the greatest harm in the 
meantime. Teachers who know nothing of 
correlation will teach the history of the 
Dark Ages, the geography of the North 
Pole, the Napoleonic wars and President 
McKinley’s colonial policy, side by side, 
cheek by jowl, all at the same time. On 
the other hand, those who pretend to fathom 
the depths of philosophy in correlation will 
on a certain day, fixed by the immutability 
of the almanac, teach the children about the 
crow in every recitation they have on that 
day. Thecrow will be read, drawn, written, 
counted, added, subtracted, multiplied, di- 
vided, bought, sold, and, if it were not so 
tough, it would have to be eaten for dinner 
in every household in the district. 

The other difficulty in correlation is in the 
establishment of fundamentals—whether 
to correlate with the child as the centre, or 
to concentrate the course of study about 
one branch. Dr. Brooks, in his excellent 
and exhaustive paper, follows the second 
principle and makes language the core for 
correlation. I should have preferred to say 
yea and amen to everything in the paper; 
and I was hoping that nothing in it might 
conflict with the few and imperfect convic- 
tions I have upon this most difficult phase 
of modern education. And before I give 
expression to my dissent, let me say that 
rather than endure the ills of congestion 
any longer—rather than prolong the weari- 
ness of childhood, and the despair of teach- 
ers—I would stifle my own convictions and 
subscribe at once to everything Dr. Brooks 
has proposed, if by so doing I could help to 
put it into immediate effect. What is 
wanted is not a scholastic quibbling about 
terms and learned disputations about fun- 
damentals, but a practical application of 
what we do know, be it much or little, per- 
fect or imperfect. Let us walk in the light 
that we have, remembering that ‘‘all things 
shall be added unto you.’’ Time and ex- 
perience will reconcile all conflicting views. 

Considering that og | scheme of correla- 
tion agreed upon by the leaders of educa- 
tional thought, is expected eventually to 
find its way into every school house in the 
land, it is important that it should not be 
misleading. Now it seems to me that to 
make anything but the child a centre for 
the correlation of studies, would be mislead- 
ing. The growing mind is a centre such as 
no subject of study can be. It is doubtful 


whether any branch of human learning is 
clearly enough defined and of sufficient im- 
portance in itself to be the centre of a course 
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of study. I fear that to make language or 
geography or literature a core of instruction 
to which all other branches are to be sub- 
ordinated, might result in assigning undue 
importance to it. If there is to any 
deifying, let it be of the child, but not of a 
branch of knowledge, Nor would this dan- 
ger be averted by the employment of several 
cores, as the humanistic, the scientific, and 
the economic. Instead of an idolatrous 
monotheism, there would then be set up a 
polytheistic worship, in which the gods of 
classical education, scientific education, and 
industrial education would engage in a 
Se tush for devotees and supremacy. 

uch a warfare is now going on. It has 
been in progress ever since the 18th century, 
when the German veal-schu/e began to dis- 
pute the ‘‘divine right’’ of the German 
gymnasinm. No department of learning 
should be crowned to rule the others. A 
system of correlation should be established 
in which the child, his experience with 
nature and intercourse with life, conditions 
and determines the subjects to be taught. 
Such a scheme would naturally accustom 
teachers to fix their attention upon the 
activities of the mind. It would tend to 
free them of the slavish adherence to the 
logical sequence in the branches of learning, 
and enable them to select the subject- 
matter of instruction on psychological 
principles. It would make the teacher the 
primary centre of correlation, as he must be 
no matter what plan may be formulated. 
Knowledge, to be imparted, should first be 
correlated in the teacher’s mind. Whether 
he possess a small or a great store of it, it 
should be interrelated, co-ordinated, subor- 
dinated, and concentrated with reference to 
the growing mind. Then when the pupil 
receives it, it will be correlated. This im- 
plies, it is true, a wider grasp of the truth 
as it is in teaching, than most teachers 
possess ; but the ideal and real meet no- 
where in this world. Correlation need not 
be deferred until be have ideal teachers. 
Every thought given to the problem will 
result in a partial realization of its possi- 
bilities. It is much more possible with all 
of us, I feel sure, since we heard Dr. Brooks’ 
paper. 

If there is to be correlation about some 
branch of human learning, shall it be lan- 
guage? Ifthe child is not to be the centre, 
shall language, as ‘‘the instrument of 
thought and the medium of expression,’’ be 
the means through which all his knowledge 
is associated in its true relations? Dr. 
Brooks has fortified his position so well that 
I don’t care to attack it with a view of driv- 
ing him off. I simply want to discharge my 
gun in order to maintain my honor, as the 
military rule requires. Language as ‘‘ the 
instrument of thought and the medium of 
expression,’’ is a orm-study as opposed to 
eontent-studies. Being a form study it is a 
wory mechanical activity. It aims not at 
knowledge or understanding of man and na- 
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ture, the two great sources of human learn- 
ing. Language includes speaking, reading, 
writing, drawing, making and modeling. 
By making language the core of correlation 
teachers will make more of the sign than of 
the thing signified. They are = todo this 
anyhow. They have done it in all ages since 
human learning has been preserved in writ- 
ten and ‘printed language. The entire 
trivium of the seven liberal arts, grammar, 
rhetoric and dialectics, was composed of 
language studies. It is only within the last 
century that we have come to believe that 
anything else is worth studying. If we 
make language the core of correlation in 
the beginning of the 20th century, we 
may have need of a great Renaissance at 
the close of it—another substitution of 
substance for form—the reading of authors 
instead of grammars, and rhetorics, and 
logics. Surely the object of education is 
substance, not form; and if form weve the 
object, it could best be reached through sub- 
stance. It seems to me, therefore, that if 
there must be a core for correlation other 
than the being to be educated, that it should 
be a content-study, one upon which it is 
fitting for the mind of the child to dwell. If 
I were to select a core, I should make my 
selection from Spencer’s chapter on, ‘‘What 
knowledge is of most worth.’’ I should 
correlate history, literature and the sciences 
by means that universal study—grammar. 
Happily my convictions do not make it 
necessary for me to undertake correlation in 
that manner. 


VOCAL MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Enoch W. Pearson, Director of 
Music, Philadelphia, spoke on this sub- 
ject as follows: 


I am glad to hear that language is the 
centre of correlation, since music is a lan- 
guage of itself. I am not here to try to 
settle the correlation question, nor whether 
there is a place for music in the public 
school, which is agreed, but to determine 
what that place is, and whether there is a 
standard by which we may test our work. 
The situation in the United States is differ- 
ent from that abroad, where education stands 
for class distinction, where the school pre- 
pares for the university, and the university 
stamps its men as gentlemen and scholars. 
We are concerned with the education of the 
whole yrer’s. fitting them for the duties of 
life and giving them all the chance. we can 
for usefulness and cy ng In framing 
a system of common schools, of course the 
first things recognized were those elemen- 
tary studies called ‘‘the three R’s.’’ The 
children must be taught to read, that they 
might be able to acquire necessary informa- 
tion ; to write, that they might prove their 
attainments on examination ; to cipher, for 
the ordlnary purposes of business life. But 
when the idea of education grew from mere 
acquisition to a process of development, 
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many other things were needed. To-day 
we are agreed that the great end of educa- 
tion is not the amassing of information, 
but the development of power ; so we address 
instruction to the varied faculties by every 
available means—and of these music is one. 

Sometimes when we hear a music-man 
talk to an assembly of educators, it seems 
as if he thought this subject was the only 
one, or at least of transcendent importance. 
I do not claim that it is the most important 
branch, but that it is one that should be 
taught because the child possesses faculties 
which cannot be developed otherwise. The 
first to introduce music in schools was 
Lowell Mason, in Boston, in 1827: the 
children were simply gathered together atid 
taught to sing beautiful songs, rather asa 
recreation than for the purposes of develop- 
ment. Later, in the 40’s, in Louisville, 
Ky., charts were devised to teach children 
to read music; the teacher was called to 
Boston, and a beginning was made in sight 
reading as now understood. Other citiés 
soon followed, and now nearly all are doing 
something in this direction. In the last 50 
years a standard has been evolved, and we 
are trying to determine what is the best 
way to reach the goal. 

Music is a language—one of the higher 
forms of expression of thought and feeling. 
Just as we teach the child to read words 
that he may have the development that 
comes by contact with the minds of the past 
and present, so we should teach him to read 
the musical symbols, that the power so de- 
veloped may minister to the happiness of 
his whole life. The object aimed at should 
be that when he leaves school he may be able 
to draw from the printed page of music, as of 
literature, the treasures of thought and feel- 
ing of the master minds of all recorded time. 
To be more specific, the graduate of the 
public schools should be able to take up all 
ordinary music, chorus, mass, oratorio, 
opera, anthem, part song—whatever is 
within the compass of his voice—and read 
it as he reads the page of a book. That 
standard is attainable—in many places it 
has been reached and maintained for years. 

That is the goal—how shall we reach it? 
Just as we do in any other study necessary 
to development. We have the children for 
12 years in school. Decide what should be 
done each year; make’ your programme, and 
adhere to it. This has been done by many 
independent workers, results have been 
compared, and directors of music through- 
out the United States are now substantially 
agreed about what should be done in the 
primary, grammar and high school grades 
respectively, and have formulated the fun- 
damental principles that underlie the work. 
Of these two may be considered as fixed— 
1. The use of staff notation; 2. the tonic 
relation, or movable do. So much is con- 
ceded by every man and woman of standin 
in the profession. We must learn to rea 
from the staff some time, and why not begin 
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there? You will never teach children to 
read the staff by wasting time on patent 
methods of doing something else. Power 
is developed by exercise of that power, and 
not otherwise. So I would say, never have 
pupils read any way but from the staff, and 
this is substantially the practice everywhere 
in the United States. The same may be 
claimed for the relation of the 8 tones of the 
scale, or movable do. There are schemes 
with fixed do, but they use the syllables as 
we do, and not the German pitch-names. 
No man can think in “‘ fixed pitch,’’ except 
is the most elementary way. 

In practical organization two schemes 
have been operated—one requiring music to 
be taught by the grade teachers with the 
help of supervision, the other by the em- 
ees of special teachers. I do not 

esitate to say that music has never been 
successfully taught by —7 but the regular 
teachers. It has been tried again and again, 
but never with satisfactory results. And 
this holds good, whether the teacher can 
sing or not, above the first year. Careful 
comparison of results in a series of schools 
50 per cent. of which had nearenees teach- 
ers, showed that nine in ten of these got as 
good results as those who could sing. 

How much time should be given to music? 
—is a practical question. The Committee 
of Fifteen recommended sixty minutes aed 
week. We would like to have more, but 
with so much the average pupil can be given 
a course in 12 or 13 years that will enable 
him to read at sight, the same as he reads a 
book written in his mother tongue, any 
music within the compass of his voice. 


Supt. T. L. Gibson, of Cambria, opened 
the discussion in the following paper: 


Vocal music should be taught in the 
schools for the following reasons: 1. Itisa 
universal medium for the expression of 
thought and sentiment. 2. Perception of 
rhythm and tone relations is natural to the 
= of childhood and lies at the very 
oundation of the study of vocal music. 
3. The vocal organs, that they may become 
vital and easily adjustable, must be exer- 
‘cised while the child is growing. 4. Vocal 
music is connected with all our social insti- 
tutions. 5. The study of vocal music trains 
the powers of attention, memory and the 
imagination, and is a healthful physical ex- 
ercise. 6. The zsthetical, the ethical, the 
patriotic and the religious natures of chil- 
dren are develo by the study of vocal 
music. 7. Singing is a recreation and a re- 
laxation from other school duties. 8. The 
modifications in the utterances of vocal 
sounds and the modulations necessary in 
the expression of melody are largely habit- 
ual, and only during childhood can correct 
habits in this respect be formed. 9. This 
being a universal medium of expression, the 
subject should be taught to all. 

Permit me at this point to express my 
opinion as to why sight reading is not more 
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universally taught in our schools. It 
seems to me that it is because many of our 
teachers themselves cannot read vocal music 
at sight. Some teachers who may be able 
to read music at sight do not havea singing 
voice, and for that reason do not teach the 
subject. A number of superintendents and 
ag do not regard vocal music of suf- 

cient importance to be worthy of attention 
in the schools. In some of the training 
schools a number of the graduates know 
little or nothing about vocal music. Super- 
intendents cannot compel teachers to pass 
an examination in the snbject. Vocal mu- 
sic is not one of the branches in the cur- 
riculum of studies laid down by law to be 
taught in the common schools. 

The best method of presenting this subject 
is by staff notation and the tonic relation of 
tones. There are two fundamental aims to 
keep in view in teaching sight reading, viz., 
the ability to interpret and express rhythm 
from the staff signs with sufficient rapidity 
to sing according to the marked movement, 
and to build up in the minds of the children 
the tone relations as we find them in the 
major, minor and chromatic scales. All 
normal children will naturally appreciate 
rhythm. The difficulty arises when the 
child is called upon to interpret the rhythm 
trom staff signs. This difficulty can be 
overcome only by systematic drill, using at 
first_ only the simplest of tone relations, 
leaving the mind free to deal with the per- 
ception of rhythm. In view of having in- 
dependent readers, when general reading is 
taken up it is important that the children 
be given a clear conception of tone rela- 
tions. The method followed is a simple 
one. We start with ‘‘do’’ in any key, and 
learn the relation of the other tones to this 
fundamental tone, and also to other tones 
through the entire scale. The method is 
psychological. Intelligent tone relations 
depend entirely upon auditory perception, 
and the recognition of the unknown in its 
relation to the known. This power is ac- 
quired by systematic and intelligent drill, 
and when acquired gives the child the abil- 
ity to read and sing all music at sight. 

It must always be kept in mind, however, 
by the teacher of vocal music, that the in- 
strument used is the human body and voice, 
that the builders of this instrument are 
both the teacher and pupil, and that the 
building begins just as soon as the child 
begins to perceive through the ear and to 
express the first baby prattle, and continues 
until the body and mind have matured. 

Miss Lizzie I. McGowan, Supervisor 
of Music in the schools of the city of 
Reading, closed thediscussion. Hersug- 
gestive paper was heard with interest, as 
follows : 

Emerson says, ‘‘One of the hardest things 
todo istothink. Society is a troop of think- 
ers, and those who think the best, secure 
the best places.’’ 





—__——— 
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There is no branch in the whole curricu- 
lum of school study more calculated to 
make pupils think, than music. Aside from 
the mental discipline which it gives, it is 
needed for patriotism, for morality, for 
health. It is a helper in the direction of 
good reading and speaking, and develops 
the power of quick perception and fixed 
attention. 

In this closing year of the 19th century, 
educators on all sides admit the educational 
advantages of music in public schools, and 
agree as to its helpfulness in the all-round 
development of the child. It is almost 
universally admitted that music correlates 
with other branches, and is a necessity in 
be development of mind, will and sensi- 

ility. 

The study of music leads up to an appre- 
ciation of all that is good and beautiful, 
and is an incentive to purity of living. 
Lessons of honesty, courage, truthfulness, 
respect for parents, and capacity for loving 
and enjoying God’s wonderful creation, can 
be jeautaanel through song. 

Music in schools does not necessarily im- 
ply that every child will develop into a 
great musician, with ability to write a 
magnificent sonata or grand oratorio. Far 
from it! But while it refines and uplifts, 
it gives to the masses the privilege of ap- 
preciating, and the power to enjoy what 
they hear all around them. To bea good 
listener, often implies a great deal more than 
to be a fluent talker. 

The study of music does not end with 
‘*Graduation Day,’’ as is the case with so 
many of the branches. The influence goes 
on, and is felt in home, church and the 
social world. In fact, every community 
must sooner or later come to a realizing 
sense of the advantages of this department 
of study to ‘‘ good citizenship.” 

The development of character counts 
everything in the training of our boys and 

irls. It has been said by Spencer, that the 
unction of education is to prepare us for 
complete living. From this we imply a 
strongly devélo aud cultured mind; 
not one necessarily crowded with facts, but 
rounded as to intellect and will, concentra- 
tion, attention, observation, reasoning, and 
a moral nature trained to control and re- 
frain from evil. 

We derive the necessary good from music, 
just as the subject is properly presented and 
taught. The same principles which apply 
to the teaching of other branches, must be 
brought to bear in the presentation of this 
important branch of study. The teacher 
must be enthusiastic, ove her work, as well 

| as the children, else only dullness, insipidity 
\ and drudgery will be associated with this 
line of study. 
_ Since music plays such an important part 
in the training of the young, the proper 
time to commence the study is just as soon 
as the child enters school. Each day some 
work in sight reading should be done by 
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the child, together with peocoente songs. 
It is considered thoroughly pedagogical to 
have musical notation from the beginning, 
for the foundation in music must be laid the 
same as in reading, arithmetic or any other 
branch. 

From the very threshold of school life, 
the mind must be roused to some form ot 
self-activity. I know there are good teach- 
ers who advocate the teaching of songs only 
for the first year or two to develop the emo- 
tional nature, but the emotional must not 
be developed at the expense of the intellec- 
tual. Then, too, the singing of songs only 
often leads to careless work and results in 
serious damage vocally. : 

How do children sing? As a rule, vocif- 
erously. Sounds of seraphic sweetness do 
not usually emanate from the tiny throats, 
unless the teacher is constantly on her 
guard. Oftener the so-called singing re- 
solves itself into nothing more nor less than 
‘*deafening yells.”’ 

How should children sing? Always 
softly. ‘‘ Voice culture may not belong to 
the schoolroom, but voice saving does.’’ It 
is important to impress on children from 
the start the value of careful work. Sounds, 
like diamonds, are of far more value than 
great, gaudy glass balls. Children must 
early learn that quality is preferable to 

uantity every time in the kingdom of mu- 
sical sounds. Vitalized soft singing must 
be insisted upon. If nought but “rote” 
singing is allowed the first year or two 
there is danger of our children developing 
into mere imitators. 

When it comes to adopting a plan or 
method of sight singing it should be based 
upon the staff notation, or what is known 
in common parlance as ‘‘ movable do,” or, 
as the musician would say, ‘‘ the tonic rela- 
tion of tones.”’ 

This is the system generally adopted 
pons grin the United States, and at once 
appeals to one of the commonest musical 
faculties, namely, the power of differentiat- 
ing relations of scale sounds and of so asso- 
ciating names with these relations that the 
names conjure up the effect. With careful 
drill, children soon learn to read as readily 
in one key as in another, and experience no 
difficulty in reading at first sight all ordi- 
narily hard music. 

The use of syllables, while being a guide 
in measuring, serves another purpose in 
making of the voice a living voice. The 
reading and speaking tone are improved by 
syllables and the great preponderance of 
mumbling and indistinct utterance, through 
this avenue, bids fair to be remedied. Syl- 
lables add flexibility and are a help in 
articulation. 

One of our English writers has truthfull 
said: ‘‘ The syllables are the spectacles wi 
which the otherwise blind can gaze upon 
the fair field of music. When the spec- 
tacles are lost the lookout is dim and 
blurred.”’ 
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CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Superintendent 
of Parochial Schools, Philadelphia, after 
expressing regret at the absence of 
Archbishop Ryan (announced for this 
time), delivered the following address: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The courtesy of your distinguished Presi- 
dent, who has thought it best I should my- 
self choose the theme for my discourse, has 
but added to the difficulty of my position. 
In the choice of a topic interesting to a body 
of educators, one suffers from ‘‘ embarrass- 
ment of riches.’’ However, as ‘‘ from the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth,’’ I feel naturally impelled to say a tew 
words on that which for want of a better 
title, I must call ‘‘ The Catholic Parochial 
System of the United States, and the reasons 
for its existence.”’ 

I appear before your esteemed body, not 
as a special pleader for our system, but 
simply to state a few general facts regard- 
ing it, which may be of interest to those 
who, broad-minded and liberal as your po- 
sition supposes you to be, yet may not have 
an intimate or personal knowledge of Cath- 
olic Elementary Schools of America. 

From the’ very dawn of Christianity, 
Church schools have existed. Whoever 
reads the history of the Catacombs will find 
that those subterranean places of refuge 
served not alone as churches for divine wor- 
ship, but as schools for the instruction of 
the Catechumens. Throughout Christen- 
dom in the Middle Ages, we find existin 
the Episcopal School, the Cathedral School, 
and the Parish School. ‘In the thirteenth 
po sc’ A says a writer on the Primary 
Schools of the Middie Ages, ‘‘ out of a pop- 
ulation of 90,000 in Florence, we find 12,000 
attending school, a ratio of attendance as 
- great as existed in the city of New York in 
the year of grace 1893.’’ Data proving the 
existence everywhere during the Middle 
Ages of elementary schools—that were prac- 
tically Parochial schools — coexistent with 
the Church, and under the supervision of 
its ar gee ep A be found by the earnest 
student who traverses the rightful paths of 
history. 

I mention these points incidentally, and 
merely to prove that in building up a vast 
system of parochial school education in the 
United States the Catholic Church has been 
but carrying out the mission that has ever 
been hers, that ‘‘of teaching the truth that 
maketh men free.’’ 

Even in our Colonial days we find traces 
of the Catholic school and school-master in 
our land, traces growing deeper and wider 
as the Revolution and Independence as- 
serted the right of freedom of conscience 
and liberty of education; but the first 
mighty and general impulse given to the 
Catholic —— school system of this 
country dates from the first Provincial 


Council of Baltimore, held in 1829. Each 
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succeeding Plenary Council, that of 1852, of 
1866 and of 1884, has re-affirmed and empha- 
sized the dictum of the first, and each has 
developed on broader lines the legislation 
of the previous ones regarding this import- 
ant subject. There is no mistaking the ex- 
plicit and mandatory character of the law 
enacted by the last Plenary Council, that 
parochial schools must be everywhere es- 
tablished, and that they should bein no way 
inferior to any other school. 

As a result of this conciliar legislation, 
the parochial school has become an integral 
—I had almost said a vital— part of the 
Catholic Church in these United States, for 
almost every parish has its school, except 
where local conditions render its establish- 
ment exceedingly difficult or practically im- 
possible. 

From Hoffman’s Catholic Directory for 
the current year 1900, a reliable source from 
which general statistics of the Catholic 
Church in the United States may be ob- 
tained, we find there are: 

10 Catholic universities, 109 seminaries, 
178 colleges for boys, 662 academies for girls ; 
251 orphan asylums, wherein are cared for 
and educated 35,453 orphans; 3,811 Paro- 
chial Schools, in which are being educated 
854, 523 pupils in the State of Pennsylvania 
alone, which is occupied by the dioceses of 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Scranton, Pitts- 
burg and Erie, there are 345 parochial 
schools, with an attendance of 98,863 pupils. 

Summarizing the statistics for the United 
States, I may say we have nearly one mil- 
lion receiving a distinctly Catholic paroch- 
ial school education. The schools are to be 
found throughout the entire length and 
breadth of our land; in many cases they are 
absolutely free as to books and tuition; in 
others, there is a nominal charge for books 
only, and in others again, a nominal charge 
for books and tuition. Our teachers are, 
generally, men or women of religious orders, 
who, dominated by the conviction that God 
calls them to that special work, consecrate 
their property, talent and lives to the edu- 
cation of youth, with no thought of any 
future turning therefrom, save as declining 
age or loss of health shall remove them from 
the field of active labor. 

It is not my intention to enlarge on the 
general condition and efficiency of this vast 
and wide-spread system; I shall speak 
merely of the diocesan schools of Philadel- 

hia, of which I have the honor to be Suner- 
intendent. These schools according to last 
year’s report number 111; containing about 
45.000 pupils under the care of 700 teachers. 
The course of study is uniform, and practi- 
cally the same as that of the schools of all 
our large cities. The governing body of 
this system is the diocesan school board, 
composed of priests who have been chosen 
for their practical interest in education; the 
president is our reverend Archbishop, 
whose personal intellectual attainments and 
broad minded educational views are too well 
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known to need comment here. Coming 
into personal contact with the actual work- 
ing of the schools is the superintendent, 
who is aided by the inspectors; these latter, 
at present twelve in number, have been ap- 

ointed by each religious community; to all 
intents and purposes they are assistant 
superintendents. Our teachers have been 
trained for their work in the normal schools 
of their different communities; making their 
teaching a labor of love, they look for no 
personal compensation, and it is their self- 
sacrifice in this respect, mainly, that ren- 
ders aon the existence of parochial 
schools. 

I have every reason to believe that the 
conditions I have just explained as existing 
in the diocesan schools of Philadelphia, are 
substantially the same in other dioceses all 
over the country; hence in would be impos- 
sible for any thinker to deny or seek to 
minimize the fact that a system of Christian 
education, wide-spread as the country itself, 
and ever keeping pace with each phase of 
its development, must necessarily be an im- 

rtant factor in the life, progress and civil- 
ization of the United States. 

As you listen to these statistics and data 
you may ask yourselves, why does such a 
system exist? What need is there for 
paw schools which must surely be a 

eavy financial burden on every parent, 
since there are within a few steps of the 
parish school, others —" by the State 
wide open and free to all! 

True indeed it is, that the parochial 
school system is a financial burden to our 
Catholic people, who at the same time pm 
their proportional tax for the support of the 
State schools. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as I have already 
said, I have no intention of entering here 
any formal plea in justification of our sys- 
tem; I shall simply state the broad principle 
on which it is based. It is a principle ad- 
mitted by all who believe in Enristanity; 
differences of opinion regarding it arise 
only when there is question of its applica- 
tion. We hold, and so do you, that religion 
and morality have their share in the educa- 
tion of youth. Education, in its true and 
complete acceptation, is the bringing out 
of all the powers of man—those both of 
body and soul—it means the training of the 
heart, the cultivation of the mind, and the 
development of the physical powers. That 
system of education which ignores any of 
these is defective, and becomes disastrous, 
in proportion to the dignity and relative im- 
portance of the part that is neglected. I 
take it that in the main non-Catholics hold 
that moral training should be a part of the 
daily curriculum. Thus, in the Boston 
Course of Study for High Schools, we read: 
“In giving instruction in morals and man- 
ners, teachers will at all times exert their 
best endeavors to impress on the minds of 
youth the principles of piety and justice 
and a sacred regard to truth; love of their 
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country, humanity and universal benevo- 
lence; sobriety, industry and frugality; 
chastity, moderation and temperance.’ 
This moral instruction, however, it declares 
shall have no trace or shadow of sectarian 
or doctrinal teaching, for in the Course of 
Study for Primaty Schools of the same city 
it is said: ‘‘In giving this instruction, 
teachers should keep strictly within the 
bounds of manners and morals, and thus 
avoid all occasion for treating of or alluding 
to sectarian subjects.’’ Again, I say, then, 
it is evident we all agree as to the necessity 
of moral and religious teaching; we differ 
as to the manner, places and times wherein 
it is to be given. Outside the Catholic 
Church it is almost ra crag was agreed that 
though morality may be inculcated in the 
schoolroom, all religious teaching is to be 
relegated to the Church and the family cir- 
cle. We hold that as ever and always the 
child’s soul and his duties to God are the 
highest and the greatest, so there is no 
place, time or method from which the teach- 
ing of morals and religion may be elimi- 
nated. We hold that the knowledge of his 
relations as a creature to his Creator being 
the most sacred and essential of all subjects, 
the most imperative of all obligations, they 
shall receive at least as much attention as is 
given to any secular branch; that as a child 
cannot become proficient in reading, writ- 
ing or arithmetic without daily instruction 
therein, so neither can he acquire the neces- 
sary knowledge of God, His laws, His re- 
wards and punishments, without the daily 
presentation of these truths. Neither do 
we believe that morality and religion are 
separable, or that men will revere the Law 
if they ignore the Law-giver. Now, since 
morality has Divine sanction, to attempt 
to teach its principles without reference to 
the Divinity is to ignore the Law-giver; yet 
just as surely as you speak of the Law-giver, 
so —— do you trench on the ground ot 
doctrinal teaching.. Yet, even should any 
one else deny that religion and morality are 
inseparable, the Catholic Church with her 
ages of experience realizes that they must 
be united, and knowing from the same ex- 
perience that the instruction given her chil- 
dren at church and at home are inadequate 
for the requisite religious training, she has 
bidden schools arise wherein religious, 
moral and secular training go hand-in-hand 
for the perfection of the whole human be- 
ing. As says one of our ablest Catholic 
educators: ‘‘ However, we do not hold that 
religion can be imparted as is the knowl- 
edge of history or grammar; the repetition 
of the catechism or the Gospel is not reli- 
gion. Religion is something more subtle, 
more intimate, more all-pervading; it speaks 
to the heart and the head; it is an ever-livin 

resence in the schoolroom; it is reflecte 

trom the pages of our reading books. It is 
nourished by the prayers with which our 
daily exercises are opened and closed; it is 
brought in to control the affections, to keep 
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watch over the imagination; it forbids to 
the mind any but useful, holy and innocent 
thoughts; it enables the soul to resist temp- 
tation; it guides the conscience, inspires 
horror for sin and love for virtue. It must 
be an essential element of our life, the very 
atmosphere of our breathing, the soul of 
every action. This is religion as the Cath- 
olic Church understands religion, and this 
is why she seeks to foster the religious spirit 
in every soul confided to her, at all times, 
under all circumstances, without rest, with- 
out break, from the cradle to the grave.’’ 
(Bro. Azarias.) 

You see then, my friends, it is not any 
sinister, selfish a ger that has brought 
the parochial school into being ; it is our 
immovable conviction that the salvation 
and true welfare of Catholic children de- 
mi aoe their being grounded in the 

nowledge of religious truths, and the laws 
of right living. Our legislation on this 
question is no tyrannical exercise of priestly 
or hierarchical power; the laity are as 
pore | in their convictions on this point as 
are the clergy ; for no church, either Cath- 
or Protestant, could impose on the free and 
independent people of the United States 
such a vast, expensive system as is that of 
our parochial schools, did not the people 
themselves, the great mass of our Catholic 
laity, recognize its necessity and adhere to 
the principle; in proof of which assertion 
I shall relate a little incident that came 
lately under!my observation : A pastor of a 
certain parish wished to organize a school, 
but hesitated to doso lest the number of 
children would not warrant his expending 
several thousands of dollars. A layman of 
the congregation, hearing of his doubt, 
came forward of his own free will and offered 
one thousand dollars to begin the work. 
This is but one of many instances. 

I would call your attention to another 
interesting fact. Distinct from the 3,811 
parochial schools in the United States, there 
are 178 colleges for boys, and 662 academies 
for girls. The Catholic people who patron- 
ize these colleges and academies are often 
the most generous contributors to the sup- 
port of the parochial school. In consequence 
they are bearing a three-fold burden in the 
matter of education. 
pro rata portion for the support of the State 
schools which they do not use, they con- 
tribute to the support of the parochial 
schools in their respective pees. and they 

ay for the education of their own children 
in the colleges and academies. Surely this 
fact alone offers a conclusive proof of the 
earnestness and sincerity of the Catholic 
layman’s belief in the principles of a Cath- 
olic Christian education. 


It is true that the special tenets, doc- 


trines and practices of the Catholic Church 
are taught in our schools, but we hold and 
we know that the more faithful a Catholic 
is to his religion and its teachings, the 
more loyal he will be to the laws of the 
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land. The God-fearing man must necessa- 
tily be the upright, law-abiding citizen. 
God and fatherland are the dominant notes 
of Catholic teaching: in the words of her 
Divine Founder, she bids us ‘‘ render to 
Ceesar the things that are Cesar’s.’’ If any 
one bearing the name of Catholic is found a 
law-breaker, or a traitor to his country, he 
is Catholic but in name; and as he breaks 
the laws of the land, so does he ruthlessly 
defy the teachings of her whose name he 
claims. 

Yet it is not Catholics alone who claim 
that religion and morality cannot be sepa- 
rated, that insist that religion must be the 
basic element of all education. Allow me to 

uote in proof of this some non-Catholic au- 
thorities—men whose opinions draw weight 
from their birth, their culture and their 
high moral position. 

The Reverend Robert Ellis Thompson, 
President of the Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, writes: ‘‘ As to the sufficiency of 
religious instruction in Church and Sunday- 
school, we reply that one of the first practical 
dangers of society is that the greatest truths 
that bear on human life shall come to be 
identified in the public mind with Sundays, 
Churches and Sunday-schools. 

‘*We certainly are helping to that when 
we provide that the most aroused activities 
of the boy’s mind shall be divorced from 
those truths, and that the subjects of sci- 
ence, literature and history with which the 
Church cannot deal, shall be taught him 
with a studied absence of reference to ‘ the 
Divine intelligence at the heart of things.’ ’’ 

Again : ‘‘ The secularization of instruction 
in the schools is to cut off the children of 
the nation from contact with the deepest 
springs of its moral and intellectual life. It 
is to isolate all sciences from that funda- 
mental science which gives them unity and 
perennial interest — the knowledge of God. 
.... It is to deprive ethical teaching of 
the only basis which can make its precepts 
powerful for the control of conduct. It is 
to deprive national order of the supreme 
sanction which invests it with the om cna! 
of Divine authority.’’ (‘‘ Divine Order of 
Human Society.’’) 

[Further quotations were made from 
Washington’s Farewell Address, Bishop 
Doane of Albany, Gladstone, Guizot, and the 
Church Standard (Protestant) and the speaker 
continued :] 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, allow 
me to say that while I feel my remarks here 
this morning may not meet with your 
unanimous approval, I am convinced that 
as self-sacrifice in the carrying out of a 
principle attests the sincerity of the motive, 
you will give due credit to the upright in- 
tention that has actuated our people in the 
establishing of a separate school system to 
which they cheerfully give of their means 
—often scanty enough—and to which the 
loyally adhere, though greater worldly ad- 
vantages may be found elsewhere. 
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And now it but remains for me to thank 
you for your kind attention, and to assure 
you of my grateful esteem. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Dr. Jeffers reported from the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. Seven ‘of the 
nine members were present at the meet- 
ing, and the following list of officers was 
agreed upon for presentation to the Asso- 
cintion : 

President — Dr. John S. Stahr, President 
Franklin and Marshall College. 

First Vice President—Col. John A. M. 
Passmore. 

Second Vice President—J. R. Spiegel, Esq., 
Westmoreland co. . 

Third Vice President—Miss Sara E. Brad- 
shaw, Philadelphia. 

Secretary—Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—Prof. D. S. Keck, Kutztown. 

Executive Committee—Addison Jones, 3 
years, West Chester; R. B. Teitrick, 2 years, 
Jefferson; R. T. Adams, 1 year, Lebanon. 

Trustees Wickersham Memorial Library— 
Dr. L. S. Shimmell, 5 years; Supt. John 
Morrow, 4 years; J. D. Pyott, 3 years; Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, 2 years; John A. M. Passmore, 
I year. 

On motion the report was accepted and 
the nominees were then declared elected 
officers for the year Igor. 

LAST YEAR’S ACCOUNTS. 

The Auditing Committee reported 
upon the Treasurer’s accounts for last 
year, finding them correct as follows, 
which was approved : 





RESOURCES. 
Cash from previous year ....... $340.23 
Received from Bulletin. ....... 25.00 

















“ “ agents,rent...... 5.00 
Membership fees... ......26-. 250.00 
From Supt. E. Mackey, life membership 10.00 

$630.23 

EXPENDITURES. 

Stationery and labor ........ » $12.13 
Wickersham Library catalogue “ 50.00 
Expenses of Executive Committee... 54.22 
Printing, stationery, etc. ....... 87.87 
Reporter’s salary and expenses . ... 58.60 
Geceretary’sealary. . .. 2.22.20 10.00 
De RN eM eo 8 5.00 
Treasurer’s expenses ......... 16.15 
Prof. Hartzler’s expemses ....... 8.92 
Miss C. G. O’Grady’s expenses . . .. 21.75 
Supt. Smith, postal cards, etc... .. . 1.50 
Supt. Roth, badges andexpenses ... 3.25 
G. E. Sparger, piano rent. ...... 10,00 
$339.39 

po Tee ECU Te $630.23 
Total expenditures . .. ... 2. + + 339.39 
Balance in treasury. ..... . . $290.84 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Supt. G. W. Moore reported from the 
Committee on Resolutions as follows: 


Resolved, That in view of the important state 
and national interests represented by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, it is the 
judgment of the State Teachers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania that the office of National Com- 
missioner of Education should be raised to the 
dignity and clothed with the official function of 
a full Cabinet position, and that we respectfully 
recommend our senators and representatives in 
Congress to take such action as will bring this 
subject to the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress. We would further recommend that the 
Secretary of our Association be instructed, to 
forward a copy of this resolution to our senators 
and representatives in Congress. 

Resolved, That the time has come when the 
standard of requirements for entrance into the 
teaching profession should be raised, and we 
urge upon the superintendents of the state the 
exercise of that virtue and integrity in the 
licensing of teachers, which is the prime essen- 
tial in the elevation of the profession. 

Resolved, That we endorse the efforts of the 
State Department and Normal School prin- 
cipals to extend the elementary course of the 
State Normal Schools to three years. 

Resolved, That we recommend the enactment 
of a law which will empower the Legislative 
Committee to petition the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to legalize in this state the 
Normal diplomas of other states whose Normal 
diplomas have the same validity as teachers’ 
certificates as those of our own Normal Schools. 

Resolved, That we note with gratification the 
efforts which are being made by school boards 
to increase the number and efficiency of district 
high schools in their respective localities. We 
also commend the efforts of the school directors 
to secure a better enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance law. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be 
instructed to so arrange the topics on the pro- 
gramme in such practical form as will permit 
of an opportunity for general discussion of the 
subjects presented, and that the ‘‘ round tables,”’ 
if continued, shall be fewer in number. 

Resolved, That the Fennsylvania School 
Journal, for nearly fifty years the organ of the 
Department of Public Instruction, should be 
sent, by order of the School Department, to the 
Secretaries of all the School Boards in the Com- 
monwealth as a most valuable medium: of 
monthly contact between this Department and 
the school districts in all parts of the state, and 
we respectfully urge that the appropriation 
needed for this purpose be restored at the 
coming session of the Legislature. 

Resolved, That in the appointment of Dr. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh by the government of 
the United States as Comuiissioner of Education 
for the Island of Porto Rico, we recognize a 
cause of congratulation both to the government 
in securing a man so capable at once as an 
educator and as an administrator, and also to 
Dr. Brumbaugh in the recognition of his emi- 
nent services to the cause of education in Penn- 
sylvania and in the whole country. 





* (Our intimate association with this distin- 
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guished Pennsylvanian as a member and former 

resident of our State Teachers’ Association 
justifies us in hoping for his success in this 
wider, more responsible and untried position, 
where the opportunity is given for the exercise 
not only of his trained powers, but also of his 
originality and superior genius. [Applause. ] 

kesolved, That we congratulate the schools 
of the state upon the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, who has 
been Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
two consecutive terms, who has long been 
recognized as one of the ablest officers of his 
rank in the nation, and has nobly sustained the 
high reputation of Pennsylvania among the 
school men not only of his native state, but also 
of the United States, and we will regard with 
great satisfaction his reappointment for another 
official term to the responsible position which 
he has so worthily filled. [Applause.] 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this 
Association be tendered to our worthy Presi- 
dent, Col. Passmore, for his indefatigable efforts 
in bringing about one of the largest enroll- 
ments in the history of the Association; for the 
dignified manner in which he has conducted 
the different sessions of this meeting, and for 
the fairness, justice and impartiality of his 
parliamentary rulings. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the 
Association be extended to the Executive Com- 
mittee for the excellent programme prepared 
for this meeting and for the general interest 
displayed in the welfare of the Association; to 
the Enrolling Committee and all others whose 
labors have resulted in such substantial addi- 
tionsto ourtreasury. Tothe citizens of Williams- 
port we tender our hearty thanks for the enjoya- 
ble reception a and for their generous 
hospitality. Tothe unselfish interest which has 
manifested itself on every hand by the faithful, 
earnest, and worthy teachers of the county of 
Lycoming and the city of Williamsport, under 
the leadership of Superintendents Becht and 
Lose, together with the codperation of the 
Local Committee, much of the success of the 
meeting is due, and that to them the Associ- 
ation tenders its most hearty thanks. 


The report was adopted as a whole. 
WICKERSHAM LIBRARY FUND. 
Col. Passmore presented his report as 


Treasurer of the Wickersham Library 


Fund, as follows: 











Balance from previous year. ..... $312.34 
Received from Supt. McNeal. .... 15.18 
Interest to January, I900. ...... 9.62 
$337.14 

Expended for books ..... . $6.00 

' Expended for work on Library . 15.18 
21.18 
Balance in Treasury ...... + + + $315.96 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


The Committee on Legislation, as re- 
quired by the new Constitution, has been 
named by the President as follows: 


Hon. John Q. Stewart, Department of 
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Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Dr. Edward 
Brooks, Philadelphia; Supt. Samuel An- 
drews, Pittsburg ; Hugh B. Eastburn, Esq., 
Doylestown; Principal D. J. Waller, Jr., 
Indiana State Normal School. 


PENSIONING TEACHERS. 


Supt. Canon offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the President of this Associa- 
tion be authorized to appoint a committee of 
five members tosee that there shall be presented 
to our Legislature at its next session a bill for 
pensioning of the public school teachers of the 
State, and also to see that the Legislature be 
memorialized on the subject. 

The committee thus provided for was 
subsequently appointed, consisting of 
Supt. J. W. Canon, Miss Susan C. Lodge, 
Miss Nannie Mackrell, Hon. J. Q. Stew- 
art and Jacob R. Spiegel, Esq. 


TIME OF MEETING. 


Supt. Mackey moved to recommend to 
the Executive Committee the first week in 
April as a suitable time of meeting. 
Christmas week was alsosuggested. After 
some discussion both these propositions 
were voted down, and the matter left to 
the Executive Committee. 


MEMORIAL PICTURES. 


Dr. McCaskey called attention to the 
memorial portraits of Drs. Wickersham 
and Hickok displayed on the platform, 
and, on motion of Dr. Schaeffer, the report 
on that question was made the first order 
for this evening’s session. 


NECROLOGY. 


The following Committee on Necrology 
was appointed as per Constitution, with 
instructions to present a report at the 
evening session: 

Miss Susan C. Lodge, Miss Almira J. 
Wobensmith, Dr. G. M. D. Eckels. 

Association adjourned to 8 p. m. 

[The Conferences of Thursday after- 
noon will be reported in the September 
number of Zhe Journal.] 


_ 
> 


THURSDAY EVENING. 








T was stated on re-assembling that the 
enrollment had reached the high figure 
of 997, when four names were promptly 
added by three of the members, putting 
it beyond the thousand, which announce- 
ment was received with applause. (The 
number was afterwards further increased 
to 1012, as reported by Treasurer later.) 
After a solo by Prof. McConnell, of 
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Williamsport, Dr. J.P. McCaskey read the 

following report on / 

MEMORIAL PORTRAITS FOR DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


I take pleasure in being able to say that 
the — of State Superintendent Henry 
€. Hickok, ordered by the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association at the meeting 
held last year at Gettvsburg, to be placed in 
the Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg, has been made by Mr. Deigen- 
desch, one of the best crayon artists in the 
country, and will soon be in its place upon 
the wall. 

It has just been framed, and is shown 
here upon the stage that the members of the 
Association may see what kind of pictures 
they are that are now going into the School 
Department, and that those who never knew 
Mr. Hickok personally, or did not know 
him when State Superintendent, may have 
opportunity to see what manner of man he 
was. This _— was made from a photo- 
graph which he gave me many years ago, 
taken, I think, about 1858 or 1860. 

The fine portrait of Dr. J. P. Wickersham, 
also on exhibition here, a man who was 
personally known to many of us, will be 
recognized as a most life-like picture. 
Without this, which was suggested at this 
time by the Wickersham Memorial Com- 
mittee, our showing of historic men would 
be most incomplete. 

To this good work the Department of 
Public Instruction, under State Supt. 
Schaeffer, has given cordial encouragement 
and coéperation. These portraits are already 
paid for, and they go into the Department 
without cost to this Association. 

The portraits of Dr. Burrowes and Dr. 
Higbee, which were the first of the series 
placed in the Department by this Associa- 
tion, have been restored since the late fire 
at the Capitol ; that of Thaddeus Stevens 
has been added; and these of Mr. Hickok 
and Dr. Wickersham, now before you, must 
be on any brief roll-call of men connected 
with the work of general education whose 
influence has been greatest. These two 
men held each other at a high rating for 
services rendered to the common school 
system. Dr. Wickersham says of Mr. 
Hickok : 

‘*In the School yoy while Dep- 
uty Superintendent, he was for the most 
part the working head of the system, at- 
tending to its correspondence, writing its 
decisions on questions of law, projecting 
plans for its improvement, guiding legisla- 
tion respecting education, and strengthen- 
ing the cause by visiting schools and at- 
tending teachers’ institutes and educational 
meetings in many parts of the State. Notes 
of his visitations to many counties were 
published in Zhe School Journal. He 
worked up to the full measure of his 
Strength and beyond it, and the State 
never had in a school officer a more de- 
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voted friend of public education. When in 
1857 an Act was passed separating the 
School and State Departments, it was nat- 
ural and proper that the Deputy Superin- 
tendent should be advanced to the position 
of Superintendent. 

‘‘The most important laws relating to 
schools passed during the years 1855, 1856 
and 1857 are those providing a mode of in- 
creasing the salary of a County Superin- 
tendent during a term, constituting 7he 
Pennsylvania School Journal the official 
organ of the Department, giving the Courts 

wer, with certain limitations, to establish 
independent school districts, separating the 
school from the State Department and es- 
tablishing Normal Schools.’’ 

He speaks advisedly of Burrowes and 
Hickok, as ‘‘lawyers by profession but 
teachers in spirit.” And Mr. Hickok al- 
ways spoke and wrote of Dr. Wickersham 
with high appreciation of his rare practical 
judgment, great executive ability and force 
of character, and his devotion to the educa- 
tional work of the State. 

But these two pictures simply report 
‘‘progress.’’ The noble collection is not 
yet complete. There are two heads wanting 
which are essential to any proper showing 
such as should be fonnd in this Department. 
One of these is the portrait of Hon. Samuel 
Breck, a Senator from Philadelphia, who 
was me | a Massachusetts man, a 
public-spirited gentleman of wealth and 
culture, who ‘‘ had come to the Legislature,” 
as he told Dr. Wilmer Worthington, of 
Chester, who served with him on the Com- 
mittee on Education, ‘‘ for the sole purpose 
of using his best efforts to secure the estab- 
lishment of a system of common schools for 
the State, and had it not been for this great 
need in the legislation of the State, he 
would not have accepted a seat in the 
Senate. When this was done, his purpose 
Seen decline any further honors of this 

ind.’’ . 

His bill was passed, It was ‘‘the law of 
1834.’’ Dr. Smith of Delaware county, a 
member of the legislature at this time, and 
on the Education Committee, says: ‘‘ Hon. 
Samuel Breck, of the Senate, Chairman of 
the Joint Committee, was undoubtedly the 
author of the bill. He was a highly edu- 
cated gentleman, re the meridian of life, 
who never mixed much with people in 
country districts. Hence we cannot wonder 
at the main fault of this law, perhaps its 
only material fault, the great amount of 
machinery required to carry it into effect. 
This defect, not seen at the time, became 
fully developed when the effort was made to 
establish schools under its provisions.”’ 

It was here the master hand of Dr. Bur- 
rowes first showed itself when he came to 
organize the system under the famous Act 
of 1834, in supplying what was needed to 
make it a working law. 

There hung in the old School Department 
for many years acrayon head of Mr. Samuel 
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Breck. It was the largest head upon the 
walls, not nearly so large as these of Dr. 
Wickersham and Mr. Hickok, but of fairly 
good size. It was destroyed in the late fire, 
and we should take measures to replace it. 

The man who, twenty years later, shaped 
the very important ag of 1854, was 
Henry L. Dieffenbach, of Lock Haven, 
Clinton county. He was School Deputy 
under Hon. Charles A. Black, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, during the administra- 
tion of Governor William Bigler. I have 
often heard Dr. Burrowes speak of him 
with B gee regard. They were mutual 
friends, and each placed a very high esti- 
mate upon the service which the other had 
rendered to the schools. 

In his History of Education in Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Wickersham says of Mr. 
Dieffenbach : ‘‘The work could not have 
fallen into better hands; a warm friend of 
the free school system, and as a school 
director for a number of years, well ac- 
quainted with its practical operations ; 
slow to act, but when once moved to action 
unbending in firmness and of unflinchin 
courage ; a Pennsylvanian through an 
through, and in sympathy with Pennsyl- 
vania thought and feeling—Henry L. 
Dieffenbach was just the man to fill the 
important place assigned him in the ad- 
ministration of the school affairs of the 
State at the critical period through which 
they were then passing. That he did much 
of the thinking for the system, as well as 
the greater part of the work of the Depart- 
ment, his superior officers have always been 
free to acknowledge.”’ 

It is Mr. Diefenbach to whom belongs the 
honor of framing the act of 1854, though 
Hon. Wm. A. Black, who, like Dr. Burrowes, 
was an expert in such work, cast its provis- 
ions into legal phrase for presentation to 
the Legislature. So Mr. Hickok once told 
me. This law of 1854 made provision for the 
County Superintendency, a feature of vital 
importance to our system, but then most 
unpopular. 

Mr. Hickok succeeded Mr. Dieffenbach 
under the next administration, and founda 
law so broad in its scope and so satisfactory 
in its provisions, that he was always elo- 
qnent in praise of the work of Mr. Diefferr- 
bach. When they were old men together in 
Philadelphia, one blind, the other nearly so, 
both of them men who should have been 
ager for great service to the State, and 

th feeling the pinch of necessity that 
brings to old age anxiety and discomfort, it 
was often their solace to think and talk with 
each other of a worthy past in which they 
had been conspicuous actors, making the 
generations of Pennsylvania their benefici- 
aries so long as the State shall stand. 

The historic order which these seven por- 
traits will present is much as follows: Sam- 
uel Breck, who wrote the law in 1834 and 
secured its passage; Thaddeus Stevens, 
who, in 1835, prevented its repeal; Dr. 
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Burrowes, who organized the system under 
it, with such modifications as seemed neces- 
sary; Henry L. Dieffenbach, who framed the 
Act of 1854, ‘‘giving us a vertebrate sys- 
tem,’’ as Mr. Hickok used to say in speak- 
ing of this law; Henry C. Hickok, who ad- 
ministered and solidified the system under 
the law of 1854. in a time of crisis and fierce 
struggle; Dr. Wickersham, who held office 
with great acceptance for nearly fifteen 
ears of extraordinary ou of every sort 
in State and national affairs, but especially 
in our educational interests; and Dr. Hig- 
bee, who put into the system a spiritual 
content which was everywhere recognized, 
making the mighty machine guise with a 
more human heart-beat, a man loved above 
all other men, and so the first to take his 
o— in worthy form in this noble list of 
istoric portraits upon the walls of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Provision has already been made for the 
portraits of State Supt. Charles R. Coburn 
and State Supt. D. J. Waller, Jr., and these 
will bring the entire series in proper form 
up to the present date. 

It is probably the tact that no State De- 
partment of Education in the country now 
occupies a more desirable suite of rooms 
than our own at Harrisburg, or one better 
adapted to the uses intended. These 
spacious rooms, four in number, each 32 
feet in width by 21 feet in height, with a 
total length on the main corridor of about 
112 feet, on the east front of the first floor 
of the Capitol Building, afford ample space 
for everything and everybody, and are ad- 
mirably fitted for the work of the School 
Department. But their furnishing will be 
completed only when this series of historic 
portraits is complete. 

The fathers will then be permanently at 
home upon these walls, the history of the 
system traced in the strong faces of the men 
to whom it owes so much. There will be 
an unforgotten past always speaking here 
to men of the present, in one of the best 
art forms, admonishing, inspiring, encour- 
aging —and so with wholesome influence 
upon the future. It is a past that without 
theSe memorial portraits was fast becoming 
dim, indistinct, unknown. 

The wealth of this Department must al- 
ways lie in its past, however capable and 
earnest the men of the present may be, and 
it is enriched in greatest degree by what- 
ever shall make that past a real, tangible 
thing to the present and the future, an influ- 
ential past with which even our school men, 
save in the most general way, are not 
familiar; and our welcome task has been, in 
part, that of Old Mortality in the story of Sir 
Walter, to cut again in the old places the 
names of the honored dead, half effaced by 
the wear of Time. 

Then let the names of these men be found 
here, written large for what they have done. 
These speaking portraits, eloquent of noble 
manhood, strong purpose, unique person- 
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ality; and, to him who knows their interest- 
ing history, no less eloquent of toil of brain 
and hand and heart, of disappointment and 
self-sacrifice in the day of small things and 
meager pay—they are, indeed, goodly com- 
pany for the faithful men who follow them, 
who occupy their places, who live in their 
presence, and recall their memory with 
gratitude. These portraits illustrate the 
value of ‘‘ the picture on the wall.’’ There 
is a perpetual uplift in them, and the School 
Department must always be a better and 
larger place because of them. 

Carlyle has said: ‘‘Great men taken in 
any way are profitable company. We can- 
not look, however imperfectly, upon a great 
man without gaining something by him. 
He is the living light-fountain which it is 
good and pleasant to be near, a flowing 
light-fountain of native original insight, of 
manhood and heroic nobleness.’’ So these 
men are, and must continue to be, a peren- 
nial source of light and life and power — 
the walls of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Others there are who merit a place here 
for great service to the cause of education in 
Pennsylvania, as Governors Thomas Mc- 
Kean, George Wolf, Joseph Ritner, William 
Bigler, James Pollock, Andrew G. Curtin, 
but portraits of these men are to be seen in 
the grand reception room of the Executive 
Building. There are, however, certain Sec- 
retaries of the Commonwealth, as Townsend 
Haines, Francis W. Hughes and Charles A. 
Black, who should be seen here if their por- 
traits are not already in the office of the 
Secreta of the Commonwealth. They 
were all earnest men, interested in the 
schools, and did for them what they could 
in the responsible office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. But this is matter 
for future consideration. 

This work properly done, there will go 
from time to time, in orderly succession, 
upon these ~ pescemye walls, portraits of the 
distinguished men who now serve and who 
shall hereafter serve in this Department, 
until these rooms become famous for their 
showing of worthy sons of Pennsylvania 
who have rendered invaluable service to the 
State in its most important interest, that 
of general education. 

I therefore move you, Mr. President, that 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion order that portraits of Hon. Samuel 
Breck and Deputy Supt. Henry L. Dieffen- 
bach be placed upon the walls of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in the Cap- 
itol building at Harrisburg, as an essential 
part of the series of historic portraits pro- 
posed for this Department. 

_The cost of these heads, as companion 
pictures to those now before you, will be 
about $110 for both portraits, 


The motion was seconded by Deputy 
Supt. Henry Houck, and unanimously 
adopted. 
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A GREAT ENROLLMENT. 


Treasurer Keck was given the floor, 
and made the following statement, which 
was enthusiastically received: 


This is the fourteenth year that I have had 
the honor to render the Treasurer’s report, and 
it is, financially, the best report of all. Up to 
this year the highest enrollment that I reported 
was 635 for the Mount Gretna meeting. Wil- 
liamsport this year gives an enrollment of 1,012. 
(See list of members, pp. 109-112.) 

I feel that the Association is under many 
obligations to the Executive Committee for the 
excellent programme prepared for this meeting, 
and to President Passmore for urging teachers, 
school officers and other friends of education to 
become members of the Association. This was 
a new move for the President, but the result is 
apparent in the large enrollment. 

It gives me pleasure to say that all the officers 
and clerks of the School Department are en- 
rolled, only one Normal School principal did 
not enroll, and only eleven County Superinten- 
dents failed to get their nameson the list. Only 
five counties were not represented. Can Phila- 
delphia do better? 

Our receipts and expenses at this session are 
as follows. From the balance here shown two 
items are yet to be paid: The bound volume of 
proceedings of the three conventions held dur- 
ing the year, and the memorial portraits of 
Hon. Samuel Breck and Deputy Supt. Dieffen- 
bach, ordered to be placed in the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Total enrollment, 1012 
Life members present, 17 


995 mem bers@$r1, $995.00 
E. J. Shives, Life Membership fee, 10.00 








John L. Shroy, ‘‘ “‘ ‘s , 10.00 
W. W. Champion, Official Bulletin, 100.00 
Total receipts, . $1115.00 

Total expenditures, 519.58 

Balance, . ‘ $595-42 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY. 


Prof. Deatrick presented the applica- 
tion for the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Child Study, with Dr. Henry H. 
Goddard, of West Chester, as President 
and Prof. W. W.!Deatrick as Secretary for 
the current year. 

On motion of Dr. Schaeffer, the De- 
partment was recognized as the first es- 
tablished under the new Constitution. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATURE STUDY. 


Supt. McGinnes presented a similar 
application from the proposed Depart- 
ment of Nature Study, with Prof. Geo. 
C. Watson of State College as President, 
and Miss Gertrude Barber of Reading as 
Secretary. On motion of Supt. Jones, the 
Department was established as requested. 
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DEPARTMENT COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Supt. Longstreet, of Tioga county, 
presented the application of the proposed 
Department of County Supervision, with 
Supt. J. G. Becht, of Lycoming, as Pres- 
ident and Supt. W. R. Longstreet, of 
Tioga, as Secretary. On motion, the 
Department was declared established. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


The President-elect requested that the 
Executive Committee for next year meet 
in the parlor of the Park Hotel after ad- 
journment this evening. 


DICKENS AS AN EDUCATOR. 


James L. Hughes, LL. D., of Toronto, 
Canada, delivered his lecture on ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens as an Educator,’’ which was most 
interesting and enjoyable, but being lit- 
erary property we do not reproduce it. 

At the close of the lecture Dr. Schaef- 
fer offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the 
State Educational Association of Pennsyl- 
vania be tendered to Hon. R. W. Tayler, of 
Lisbon, Ohio, and Hon. J. L. Hughes, of 
Toronto, Canada, for their stirring, instruc- 
tive and valuable addresses, and that a 
suitable copy of the record of this action be 
sent to each of them by the Secretary of the 
Association. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


President Passmore, before leaving the 
chair, wished to thank the members for 
their kindness and forbearance during 
these sessions, and hope that in future 
years all would look back with pleasure 
to these days in Williamsport, as one of 
the places where our best work was done. 
We have held next to the largest meet- 
ing in our history, and the membership 
is more generally distributed over the 
Commonwealth than ever before. If the 
members will give proper support to our 
President next year, and the Executive 
Committee will manifest the same zeal as 
this year, the attendance at Philadelphia 
will be 2,500. When we can enroll an 
annual membership of 5,000 we will 
amount to something. This might be 
the last time his voice would be heard in 
this body, certainly in an official capa- 
city, and he wished his last word to be 
this: The profession of teaching will be 
placed where it ought to be by you 
teachers, and you alone. Only a few 


years ago the teachers of London were 
practically without influence, but by 
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organization they have become a power, 
and Dr. Shaw told him that to-day no 
class is more respected. If we will all do 
our duty, the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association may become the great- 
est power in this Commonwealth. Other 
states have been doing well in this 
matter, but we should do better, and take 
the leading position that naturally be- 
longs to us. And now there remained 
only the pleasant duty of welcoming to 
his place his worthy successor, who 
needs no eulogy from any one, nor formal 
introduction to any body of educators in 
this state or in the country. We have 
honored ourselves in his election, and he 
will reflect honor upon us. He took 
pleasure in turning over to him the in- 
signia of office, and asked everybody to 
join in giving him a cordial welcome. 

The Association responded with the 
heartiest applause as Dr. Stahr came to 
the platform and spoke as follows: 


Fellow-Teachers, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
I think I respond to the secret wish of each 
of you when I decline to attempt anything 
like a speech at this time; but it would be 
injustice to you and to myself if I did not at 
least say how sincerely grateful I am for the 
honor you have conferred upon me, and 
which I need not say was as unexpected as 
it was unsolicited. It is an honor of which 
any man in this great commonwealth might 
well be proud. Coming at this particular 
time, the closing of one century and the be- 

inning of another, the change of name and 

roadening of scope in the new constitution, 
the unification of all the educational forces 
of the State in close affiliation and fellow- 
ship in the State Educational Association, 
in this day of good omens, your preference 
is especially gratifying. But there is an- 
other than the personal point of view which 
should be considered. This is the first time 
in many years, the second in the history of 
the body, that a college man has been called 
to this honorable position, and we hope this 
too is a good omen. The public school, the 
academy, the college, are coming together 
into a common organization for their com- 
mon work, the advancement of the great 
educational interest. With this outlook I 
venture to take the responsibility of the 
office with which you have honored me, 
confident of  ogged co-operation and cordial 
support in the endeavor to maintain the 
high-water mark already reached, or plant 
our banner even higher, and so make the 
State Educational Association a power re- 
spected all over our country. [Applause.] 


Dr. Hughes led the singing of ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,’’ the benediction was pro- 
nounced by President Stahr, and the 
session of 1900 closed. 
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ADAMS—1 
H. Milton Roth,* Gettysburg. 
ALLEGHENY—38. 
Samuel Hamilton,* Braddock. 
Samuel Andrews,* Pittsburg. 
John Morrow,* Allegheny. 
E. J. Shives,*t Wilkinsburg. 
John C. Kendall,* Homestead. 
H. F. Brooks,* McKeesport. 
W. R. Crabbe, Pittsburg. 
A. C. Coulter,t Pittsburg. 
Laura M. Logan, Allegheny. 
M. H. Young, Allegheny. 
Diana Benson, Allegheny. 
William A. Miloney, ‘Aihegheny. 
J. H. Chatham, Allegheny. 
S. C. Farrar, Allegheny. 
Syl Stotler, Allegheny. 
rs. Harriet et Allegheny. 
Grace G. Swan, Allegheny. 
George A. Spindler, Allegheny. 
James M. Norris, Allegheny. 
H. L. Kallinbaugh, Allegheny. 
. Gordon, A oo 
. Barris, Allegheny. 
. Orr, Allegheny. 
. Johnston, Allegheny. 
elson Smith, Allegheny. 
. W. Golden, Allegheny. 
ohn A. Johnston, Allegheny. 
. A. Espey, rg =e 
R. M. Sherrard, Allegheny. 
Mattie M. Campbell, Allegheny. 
S. C. Sample, Allegheny. 
Mary McQuigg, A aes. 
Lida F. Campbell, Allegheny. 
Mary S. Hawk, Allegheny. 
Lillian E. Boschert, Allegheny. 
James E. Morrow, Allegheny. 
Ernest G. Forrester, Allegheny. 
George L. Holliday,t Pittsburg. 
ARMSTRONG—4. 
J. O. Wolfe,* Kelly’s Station. 
A. D. Glenn,t Putneyville. 

M. A. Milliron, Parker City. 
W. E. Donaldson, Kittanning. 
BEDFORD—1. 

J. Anson Wright,* Bedford. 
BERKS—33. 

E. M. Rapp,* Hamburg. 

E. Mackey, *{ Reading. 
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A.C. Rothermel, N.S., Kutztown. 


David S. Keck,{ N.S., 
Charles C. Boyer, N.S., “‘ 
W. W. Deatrick, N.S., = 
Louis B. Sinnette,N.S.,  “‘ 
Frank 8. Krebs, N. S., - 
Calvin L. Gruber, N.S.,  “‘ 
Mame J. Reiff, N.S., i 
Lillian E. Johnson, N.S., ‘‘ 
Florence Rothermel, Se a 
W. L. Pflueger, N.S., 5 
Mary B. Fister, a 
Charles 8. Foos, Reading. 

R. A. Townsend, Reading. 

A. J. Wobensmith, Reading. 
C. A. Hobson, Reading. 

Clara J. Boyer, Reading. 
Amanda E. Stout, Reading. 
Lizzie I. McGowan, Reading. 
Mary E. Jones, Reading. 

May Ermentrout, Reading. 
Kate Barton, Reading. 

Mary H. Mayer, Reading. 
Loretta Reiley, Reading. 
Mary 8S. Adams, Reading. 
Charles P. Schaeffer, Womelsdorf. 
Samuel T. Bordner, Bernville. 
Benj. F. Leinbach, West Leesport. 
Hon. Lot W. Reiff,t Oley. 
Geo. B. Miller,t Hamburg. 
Gertrude E. Barber, Reading. 


BLAIR—8. 
D.S. Keith,* Altoona, 
_ * Superintendent. 
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G. D. Robb, Altoona. 

. 8. Davis, Altoona. 

. J. Hamilton, Altoona. 

. B. Bowles, Altoona. 

i Replogie, Altoona. 

. A. Heverly, Altoona. 

Ella Kinsel, Altoona. 
BRADFORD—6. 

Herbert S. Putnam,* Towanda. 

H. G. Newell,f Orwell. 

J. P. Kobinson, Athens. 

George Moscrip,t Towanda. 

Fred. W. Robbins, Towanda. 

J. K. Stewart, Towanda. 

BucKs—22. 
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William H. Slotter,* Doylestown. 


Louise D. Baggs,* Bristol. 
Carrie G. Minster, Bristol. 
Eva Gould, Bristol. 
Elizabeth R. Betts, Bristol. 
Margaret Barrett, Bristol. 
Rachel Bartine, Bristol. 
Alice V. A mage se Bristol. 
Anna L. Brady, Bristol. 
Caroline N. Keeler, Bristol. 
Mary Watson, Bristol. 
Lizzie Tomlinson, Bristol. 
Ella Mathias, Bristol. 
Bertha Hetherington, Bristol. 
Reba L. Knight, Bristol. 


George L. Maris, George School. 


Ray E. Webster, Hulmeville. 


Charles T. Windle, Southampton. 


Alvin 8. Gruver, Doylestown. 

E. W. Martindell, Hulmeville. 

Phoebe M. Eves, Newtown. 

C. J. Walter, Newtown. 
BUTLER—6. 

John A. Gibson,* Butler. 


A.E. Maltby, 5g 2 elie Rock. 


Mrs. A. E. Maltby, N.S. 

Mabel McCarnes, N.S., ” 

D. C. Murphy, N.S., ai 

Mrs. S. Mackey,t Butler. 
CAMBRIA—9. 

T. L. Gibson,* Ebensburg. 

J. M. Berkey,* Johnstown. 

Annie Mummert, Johnstown. 

Eda A. Weiskotten, Johnstown. 

Mrs. L. P. Wilson, Johnstown. 

Isadore Bearer, Hastings. 

Herman T. Jones, Ebensburg. 

Bruce I. Myers, Patton. 

Cyrus Shepherd, Conemaugh. 

AMERON—46. 

Mattie M. Collins,* Driftwood. 

Susan L. Chadwick, Emporium, 

Cora Barker, Emporium. 

Cora Leggett, Emporium. 


Ximena E. Brooks, Stirling Run. 


Harry F. Stauffer, Emporium. 
CARBON—2. 

A. 8S. Beisel,* Lehighton. 

A. L. Custer, Lehighton. 
CENTRE—10. 

C. L. Gramley,* Rebersburg. 

Sarah E. Bechdel, Romola. 

James Gregg, Milesburg. 

Blanche M. Wensel, Romola. 

John D. Meyer, Bellefonte. 

H. D. Martin, Walker. 

D. P. Fortney, Bellefonte. 

Jennie Morrison, Philipsburg. 

David O. Etters, Bellefonte. 

Chas. E. Hower, Boalsburg. 

CHESTER—35. 
George W. Moore,* Ercildoun. 


Addison L, Jones,* West Chester. 


George M. See gg es, 
Frank H. Green, N.&., 

S.C. Schmucker, N.8., ‘“ 
Henry H. Goddard, N.8., ‘“‘ 
Fannie C. Watson, N.S., ‘“‘ 
D. M. Sensenig, N.S., re 
t Life Members. 
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W. P. Dick, N. 8., West Chester. 
Sara S. Kirk, N.S., West Chester. 
J. Preston Thomas,t Whitford. 
Richard Darlington, West Chester. 
Harry F. Leister,* Phoenixville. 
F. F. Holsopple, Pheenixville. 
H. M. Clymer, Pheenixville. 
Emma A. Reifsnyder, ‘“ 
Emma K. Bossert, Pheenixville. 
Ida B. Moore, Phenixville. 
Elizabeth Kelley, Phoenixville. 
Emma D. Quidland, Phenixville. 
Elizabeth A. Widdicombe, ‘‘ 
Mame M. Hall, Pheenixville. 
Amanda H. Rixstine, “ 
Maude M. Rodgers, Pheenixville. 
Annie M. Quidland, Pheenixville. 
W. J. Campbell, Berwyn. 
Harry Sloyer,t Pheenixville. 
J. R. Hunsecker, Downingtown. . 
J. Alexander Clarke, Berwyn. 
Tacie C. Embree, Marshallton. 
J. K. Jones, Spring City. 
Anna McLear, West Chester. 
Ada I. Haines, Coatesville. 
Laura Brunner, Spring City. 
R. 8S. Macnamee, Strafford. . 
CLARION—1. 
W. A. Beer,* Callensburg. 
CLEARFIELD—6. 
G. W. Weaver,* Clearfield. 
W. L. Greene,* Du Bois. 
Blanche Minds, Ramey. 
Julia M. Rhodes, Ramey. 
C. Dison Koch, Curwensville. 
J. L. L. Bucke, Houtzdale. 
CLINTON—28, 
W. A. Snyder,* Salona, 
John A. Robb,* Lock Haven. 
J.R.Flickinger,N.S.,  ‘ 
George P.Singer,N.S., ‘‘ 
O. W. Kitchell, N.S., nts 
Jos.T. Whitaker, N.S.,  ‘‘ 
B. W. Griffith, N.S., a 
Arabel Robinson, N.S., ‘ 
Lex Robinson, N.S., a 
Helen B. Lesher, N.S., “ 
R. M. MeNeal, N. S., - 
James W. Elliott, Renovo. 
Mabel G. E. Reid, Renovo. 
Maude Stevens, Renovo. 
A. J. Lees, Renovo. 
Helen S. McCloskey, Renovo. 
Mary E. Lafferty, Renovo. 
Eva Rebekah Derr, Renovo. 
Maude L. Sanders, Renovo. 
Anna D. Stouffer, Renovo. 
Clara E. Hollingsworth, Renovo. 
S. Mable Sheldon, Renovo. 
May E. Bower, Renovo. 
George B. Snyder, Lock Haven. 
Mina V. Bressler, Renovo. 
Ella B. Parker, Jersey Shore. 
Emma Haagen, Beech Creek. 
S. M. MeCormick,t Lock Haven. 
COLUMBIA—5. 
J. P. Welsh, N. S.,t Bloomsburg. 
C. H. Albert, N. S., Bloomsburg. 
Orval H. Yetter, Bloomsburg. 
Marie Kschinka, Berwick. 
Alice E. Wilson, Bloomsburg. 
CRAWFORD—3. 
E. M. Mixer,* Meadville. 
sana | Pease,* Titusville. 
Don E. Smith,} Townville. 
CUMBERLAND—5 
Ira L. Bryner,* Carlisle. 
Dr. George Edward Reed, Carlisle. 
O. H. Bakeless, Carlisle. 
G. M. D.Eckels,N.S.,Shippensb’g 
Hon. R. L. Myers,t Camp Hill. 
DAUPHIN—13. 
L. O. Foose,* Harrisburg. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, LL.D., “‘ 
L. E. MeGinnes,* Steelton. 
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Hon. John P. Elkin,t Harrisburg. | 


Hon. John Hamilton,f 
Cyrus G. Shenk, Deodate. 
8. A. Baer, Harrisburg. 
L. 8S. Shimmell, Harrisburg. 
romng He ser,t Harrisburg. 
aggerty a * ee 
Mary ¥. McReynolds,t 
E. C. Drawbaugh, Steelton. 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton. 
DELAWARE—17. 
A. G. C. Smith,* Media. 
Charles F. Foster,* Chester. 
A. Duncan Yocum,* Chester. 
Ellen G. Davis, Media. 
Edith A. Davis, Newtown 
Harriet M. Urian, Llanwellyn. 
Mrs. D.O. Fleckenstine, *‘ 
James Sweeney,t Media. 
ey Thornbury, Manoa. 
W. H. Swink, Marple. 
= P. Eckels, Glenolden. 
argaret arris, Collingdale. 
Elizabeth Morley, Aldan. 
Bertha Crossan, Darby. 


H. Mey Smith, leeeed Station. 


Mary E. Doak, "Wallingford. 

Elizabeth Lloyd, Darby. 
ELK—4. 

z W. > * 5 + a 8. 

argaret ynn, Ridgway. 

J. J. Lynch,* Portland Mills. 

Mabel . Wylie, Johnsonburg. 
ERIE—3. 

Thomas M. Morrison,* Erie. 

A. D. Colegrove,* Corry 


John F, Bigler, N.S., Edinboro. 


FAYETTE—2. 
John 8. Carroll,* Dunbar. 
Lee Smith,* Uniontown. 
FRANKLIN—2. 
W. F. Zumbro,* Chambersburg. 
Geo. W. Brindle, Le Maisters. 
GREENE—1. 


George F. Martin,* Waynesburg. 


Ne nagg merce 

. G. Rudy,* Huntin 

W. Irvin, Rockhi Tamim, 
“a Dell, Huntingdon. 
INDIANA—6. 
. T. Stewart,* Indiana. 


. E. derson, ‘Indiana. 

_B. Psa Indiana, 

. A. Campbe i, Armagh. 

. T. Henry, Blairsville. 

JEFFERSON—2. 
. B. Teitrick,* Brookville. 
Geo. E. Kramlich, Brookville. 
JUNIATA—3. 

Oden C. Gortner,* Mifflintown. 

Mary C. Cramer, East Salem. 

Bertha V. Short, Waterloo. 
LACKAWANNA—4. 

George W. Phillips,{ Scranton. 

Lillias Hicks, Peckville. 

E. A. Cruttenden, Scranton. 

R. N. Davis, Dunmore. 
LANCASTER.—29. 

M. J. Brecht,* Lancaster. 

R. K. Buehrle,* Lancaster. 

Daniel Fleisher,* Columbia. 

John S. Stahr, D.D., Lancaster. 

EO. Martin, Lancaster. 


Lyte,t +» Millersville. 
Re Byerly, N * = 
iW. Lansinger, N. o * 
H. Justin dy, N + a _ 
August Ahrens, N. 8. ni 
Ernest A. A Armstrong, N.S., = 


George W. Hull, N.8., we 
A.D. Pinkham, N. s., 


uare. 


. J. Waller, Jr., N. S., Indiana. 





Anna Lyle, N.S., Millersville. 
Elizabeth Taylor, i ® 
Marie Gareissen, N. _ 
Carrie E. Myers, N.8., - 
Kath. H. McIntyre, N. 8., ie 
Elizabeth Barn art, N. S., 
Anna Frohlich, N. 8., ~ 
Benj. A. Heydrick, N. ~~ 
P. M. Harbold, N. S., ” 
Amanda Landes, N. 8., - 
J. Pe Pott | ,t Lancaster. 
J. D. Pyott,t Lancaster, 
Harold D. Pyott, Lancaster. 
John D. Pyott, Lancaster. 
William Riddle ,t Lancaster. 
H. E. Gehman, Ephrata. 
LAWRENCE—4, 


John Q. Stewart,t Enon Valley. 
Thomas M. Stewart,* Mount Air. 


J. W. Canon,* New Castle. 

W. Fowler Bucke, New Castle. 
LEBANON—7. 

Henry Houck, Lebanon. 

John W. Snoke,* Annville. 

R. T. Adams,* Lebanon. 

H. U. Roop, D. D., Annville. 

H. Lennic "Meyer, Annville. 

John L. Meyer, Annville. 

H. A. Honker, Lebanon. 
LEHIGH—5. 

Alvin Rupp,* Allentown. 

Francis D. Raub,* Allentown. 

C. J. Cooper,t Allentown. 

A. B. Horne,t Allentown. 

J. O. Knauss,f Allentown. 


LUZERNE—17. 


Frank P. Hopper * Wilkes-Barre. 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Jas. M.Coughlin, 

James A. Dewey, * Wanamie. 

Joseph P. Gabrio, * Hazleton. 

David A. Harman,* Hazleton. 

J. Donald Geist, Hazleton. 

Mary Coffman, Hazleton. 

Kate A. O’Donnell, Hazleton. 

Olive M. Herritt, Hazleton. 

Katharine Longshore, Hazleton. 

Anna G. Lubrecht, Hazleton. 

F. E. Fickinger Plymouth. 

E. B. Guie, Wilkes-Barre. 

Josephine E. Nicely ‘ 

T. J. McConnon, Wilkes-Barre, 

Anna Weir, Wilkes-Barre. 

A. W. Moss, Wilkes-Barre. 
LYCOMING—166 + 118 = 284, 
J. George Becht,* Muncy. 

Charles Brown, ’DuBoistown. 

Asher Williamson, Fields, 

Frank Heilman, Muncy. 

Emma Zahn, Jersey Shore. 

John Ryder, Pennsdale. 

Jessie Shoemaker, Muncy. 

G. H. Hubbard, Burlingame. - 

George T. Ritter, Burlingame. 

Sadie McNamee, Collomsville. 

H. C. Young, Jersey Shore. 

R. T. McClarin, Salbetesbuee. 

Kate J. Berryhill, Jersey Shore. 

B. M. Schooley, Spring Garden. 

Fannie R. Betts, Barbours. 

M. W. Taylor, eS. 

Walter C. Horn coming. 

George A. Borrell” 

Ida Stokes, Muncy. 

Susie Ranck, Muncy Station. 

Elizabeth Bird, Montoursville. 

Blanche Bird, Montoursville. 

— n Heinly, Montoursville. 

Pepperman, Larryville, 
. Schnee, Montgomery. 
WE Worthington, Pennsdale. 

J. R Ebner, Muncy Station. 

J.D . Smithgall, Loyalsock. 

W.S. Gilmore, Montgomery. 

Ersk Jarrett, Montgomery. 


icture Rocks. 








[Aucust, 


Harley Sterner, Ralston. 

George Anna Tyson, Montgomery. 
Bertha Avery, Ellenton. 

Maud 8. Garman, Jersey Shore. 
Bessie Cromley, Muney Station. 
Daisy Saxton, Ralston. 

Clara Johnson, Jersey Shore. 
Elizabeth Curts, Jersey Shore. 
S. Eugene Flack, Loyalsock. 
Fanny Hess, Hughesville. 
Emma Sweeley, Fairfield Centre. 
Emma hy eee Chemung. 

C. Ernst Hand, Burlingame. 
Anna Kahler, Hughesville. 
Minta Yount, Hughes ville. 
Estelle Kahler, Hug hesville, 
Mrs. Martha Beeber, Hughesville. 
Margaret Fessler, Hughesville. 
J.G. Dundore, Hughesville. 

E. o> Lunger, ungerville, 
7s {. DeFrain, Collomsville. 

J. Theodore and, Clarkstown. 
M. Lou Parker, Jersey Shore. 
Mary Truckenmiller, Allenwood. 
J. A. Eckert Salladasburg. 
Ruth Glaze, Jersey Mills. 
Tillie R. Flack, Lairdsville. 
Luther M. Gardner, Moreland. 
Anna Johnson, Cammal. 

8.8 ringman, Fairfield Centre, 

Debbie Calvert, Calvert. 

Gertrude Cole, Marsh Hill. 

Olive Stroble, Rose Valley. 

Cora Rinn, Vilas. 

Mary A. J. "McLaughlin, Bodines, 
W. W. Stiber, Newberry. 

a & Zerbe, Rauchtown. 

Emma M. App, Montgomery. 

Etta M. Hartranft, DuBoistown. 

Annie D. Baker, New Berlin. 

Charles Hayes, F arragut. 

Anna Koch, Hughesville. 

Martha Stryker, urlingame. 

Maude Bastian, Liberty. 

Eri Farr, Muncy. 

T. A. Blaker, ee 

S. A. Hooven, mg oe 

Nellie J. Stevenson Jersey Shore. 

Daniel Heller, Eliepest 

J.A. Peppermian, Sal adasburg. 

eg eed Ee Montgomery. 

oreland. 

fae ne Frymire, Wallis Run. 

D. J. Danneker, Bastress. 

Kathryn Zinck, Okome. 

we Marquart, Salladasburg. 

A. Bulach, Cogan Station. 

Nelson Spring, Lairdsville. 

8. Irene Nichols, Salladasburg. 

Clifford Williamson 

Nora B. Stine, Farragut, 

Arthur E. Adams, Montgomery. 

Bertha Benning, Montoursville. 

Ella Sechrist, iberty. 

Celia Slonaker, Mengwe. 

E. B. Wentsel, Rauchtown. 

Margaret Fulmer, Williamsport. 

Annie A. Hagerman 

Edith A. Young, Larryville. 

Ida M. Clees, Williamsport. 

H. Whitman, Lycoming. 

Edith Black, Roaring Branch. 

Marvella Wicks, Mansfield. 

Wm. N. Hunter, hed re ga 

Mame Kaupp, Hugh esville. 

Hattie A. Clarke, Collomsville. 

Jennie Follmer, Trout Run. 

ee Gilbert, Williamsport. 

A. M. Cochran, Williamsport. 
Ida R. Goldy, Newberry. 
Margaret Bastain, Muncy. 

C. P. Bastain, Muncy. 

Mary M. S. Cole, Montoursville. 
pains G. Kolbe Burlingame. 
Sara V. Bards, Montoursville. 
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Henry J. Lunger, Lungerville. 
Minnie Taylor, Cogan House. 
Bert. 8. Bower, Montoursville, 
M. Pepperman, Jersey Shore. 
Margaret Laird, Jersey Shore. 
oe; — Jersey Shore. 
WwW. M. andois, Jersey Shore. 
M. G. Coekiin. Jersey Shore. 
Blanche Thomas Salladasburg. 
Harry Fry, Montoursville. 

E. Foantiasen, Montoursville. 
Annie Crooks, Burlingame. 
Mame Matthews, Bodines. 
Capitola Poust, Jersey Shore, 
Martha Braine, Williamsport. 
Oscar Schick, Montoursville. 
J. W. Berriman, Muncy. 

‘Ze x Smith, Muncy. 

J. Snyder, Muncy 

A. Ww Reeder, Williamsport. 
Emily Shoemaker, Muncy. 
Auro Minsker, Sailadasburg. 
Helen G. Kilborn, Ralston. 
Katharine E. Adams, Ralston. 
G. B. Milnor, Muncy. 

Carrie Burgett, Mengwe. 
ome Brown, Ralston. 

a Cole, ’Montoursville. 
Bartha Pautot, Brookside. 
Tressa Smith, Roaring Branch, 
Gibson G. Antes, Nisbet. 
Helen Stoetzel, Williamsport. 
Mary G. Wittig, White Pine. 
alice Kragle, Montoursville. 
F. P. Keys, Langd don. 

J. W. Smith, Burlingame. 
L. Yoxtheimer, Cogan Station. 
G. B. Reed, DuBoistown. 
F.E. Plankenhorn, S. Wmsport. 
Florence Wykoff, Burlingame. 
Sallie Gilmore, Williamsport. 
Cloyd McCarty, Mawr Glen. 
| tog Weaver, Buttonwood. 
Geo. Fullmer, Burlingame, 
Amanda Grier, Oriole. 
Updegraff, ‘Montoursville. 
Sorat Fulmer, Montoursville. 
Harris Spotts, Williamsport. 
fos Keagle, Liberty. 

C. Newcomer, Newberry. 
Mrs:W E.DeLaney,+ SlateRun. 
WILLIAMSPORT—118. 

Charles Lose,* 229 W. 3rd st. 
WwW. W. Kelchner, 230 Pine st. 
torey M. Bullard, 4 Linn st. 
Louise Gibson, 1010 W. 3rd. 
Mithac. Thatcher.634 Campbell. 
E. N. Transeau, 127 Bennett st. 
Mary B. Smith, 1309 Scott st. 
Mary E. Kurtz, 638 W. Edwin. 
Josephine Mudge. 1108 W. 4th. 
Edith Bennington, 326 Elmira. 
Mary F. Hunt, 622 Park ave. 

5 a pa! Koerner, 630 Grace st, 
i? R. Pratt, 615 Second ave. 
w. Fleming, 510 Park ave. 
pan W. Bennett, 1411 W. 4th. 
M. Lizzie Wood, 313 Park ave. 
Emily J. Hilgert. 401 High st. 
Annie E. Donnell. 210 Market. 

Ada A. Rook, 142 West st. 
Lizzie K. Porter, 814 Baldwin. 
L. G. MacMullan’ 421 1st ave. 
Laurana Strickland, 329 EF. 4th. 
Virginia Martin. 413 High st. 
Marg. Updegraff. 501 Park ave. 
Grace Speaker. 426 Park ave. 
Elisabeth Jewett, 434 William. 
H. Thompson, 106 E. 4th st. 
re J. H. Thompson, 
W. Furst. 618 Pine st. 
Feats Christopher. 431 E!mira. 

Pepperman, 332 Acad 
Jennie Page, 216 B. Church st. 
J. Strasburger, 448 E. 3d st. 
Fotis. J. Stevenson. 144 Market. 
Mabel Hostetter. Williamsport. 
W. M. Avery. 521 Anthony st. 
Annie E. Pott. 515 W. 4th st. 
Alice E. zaett, 117 Ross st. 

H. A. Dri 350 Market st. 
Kate E. Waiker £24 Park ave. 
Florence F. Age, 388 Hich st. 
Blanche Quiggle, 320 Park ave. 
Mabel 8S. Hahn, 612 Grace st. 
Emma A. Forster, 406 Brandon. 


emy. 





Lydia B. Thompson, Meade st. 
Mary Reider, 716 Market st. 
J. W. Gilmore, 725 Sixth ave. 
Mary C. R. Seaman, 725 Grace. 
Laura H. ens 1422 W. 4th, 
Josie C. Kendig, $17 Hepburn. 
Ada A. Wells, 303 Pine st. 
Mary A. Shorkley, 824 4th ave, 
Carrie M. Millis, 952 W. 3rd st. 
Ida B. Smith, 736 First st. 
Nellie Hedges, i114 Erie ave. 
Maud Reeder, 631 Second st. 
o—e Duitch, 1036 W. 3rd st. 

E. Williams, 610 Arch st. 
Sure Murphy, 736 First st. 
Julia Paine, 629 Campbell st. 
Mary Mitchell, Newberry. 
ay Riddles, 1146 W. 4th st. 

A. Lehman, 344 Louise st. 
Siigcaae T. Wilson, Newberry. 
Sara W. Wither, 115 Clark st. 
Elizabeth Fisher, 14 Pearl st. 
Frances T. Gibson, 318 Elm st. 
Emma Nicely, 148 ‘Pine st. 
Flor’e A. ee 315 Market. 
Straub, 15 Linn st. 
A. Maie Meter 1441 W. 4th st. 
S. Adeltha Riley, 318 Elm st. 
Mary L. Browne, Newberry. 
Laura M. Toner, Newberry. 
J. A. Kiess, 526 Louise st. 
Anna M. Watson,1111 Erie ave. 
Janet Ephiin, 1116 Chester st. 
Mary Braine, 522 7th ave. 
Katharine A. Snyder, 625 Green. 
Blanche Balliet, 127 "Market st. 
B. A. Mulliner, 20 Washington. 
Allicia Sigfried, 741 Centre st. 
Annie B. Lowe, 1022 W. 3rd st. 
Caroline McMinn, 425 Locust. 
J. A. Stadden, 910 Louise st. 
Cc. P. Rice, 909 bie gee st. 
Bertha Gahan, 1151 E. 3rd st. 
Lulu M. Hartman, 212 Chatham. 
Emma Vollmer, i010 EB. 3rd st. 
Hattie Taylor, 945 Vine st. 
J. W. Stout, 1148 Erie . 
Jennie Heilhecker, 1504 W. 4th. 
Lizzie 8. Castner, "1140 Erie ave. 
Carrie L. Braine, 522 7th ave. 
Charles E. Spotts, 51 Eldred. 
Rosa K. Reader, 716 Centre st. 
Elizabeth Smith, 1047 Erie ave. 
Carrie Stabler, 493 EB. 3rd st. 
Anna D. Gage, 320 Park ave. 
Raymond L. Green, 957 W. 8rd. 
Clara McCollum, 328 Academy. 
A. Maneval, 81 Washington st. 
Irene Tharp. 211 Chatham st. 
Elsie Bubb, 504 Pine st. 
Wilson Staver, 1549 Erie ave. 
Alice Cady, 671 Fifth ave. 
M. E. McCollum, 332 Academy. 
Annie E. Myrick, 1230 Vine st. 
Minnie C. Nichols, 1425 Scott. 
Florence Reed, 514 Fifth ave. 
M. V. Pg ee 811 Maple Place. 
Chas. Scott,¢ Williamsport. 
Se! Seitz 528 Market st. 

. Harer, 1104 Washington st. 

e Gray, D.D.. Williamsport. 
Sees D. Davis, 346 High st. 
Alice J. Stadden,. 931 Hepburn. 
Alice 8S. Hess, 813 Mulberry st. 

McKEAN—™4, 
John E. Myers,* Smethport. 
E. E. Miller,* Bradford. 
James E. Henretta, Kane. 
J. B. Southard, Port Allegany. 
MIFFLIN—1. 
Ss. L. Hanawalt,* Lewistown. 
Monror—4. 
, io Lg 9 eet 
> F- Bible, Strouds- 
Kemp, X53 B. [burg. 
. Yetter, N. 8: = - 
Mon TROMERY—28 

. Hoffecker,* Norristown. 
. Gotwals,* Norristown. 
. Robb. * Bryn Mawr. 

W. Rupert,* Pottstown. 
. Spangler, Collegeville. 
. Kriebel, Pennsburg. 
. Kriebel, Pennsburg. 
“Hess, Collegeville. 
a B. Staley, Bryn Mawr. 


qesy span 
Bory Reto 


Sion 
sah 


c 
“ 
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Gammel 2 J. Garner, Hatboro, 

Laura E. Leidy, Bryn Mawr. 

Titus J. Steltz, Schwenkville. 

EmmaH. Johnson, Royersford. 

Wm. H. Kern,j Red Hill. 

Jd. F. Kinsey,+ Bridgeport. 

Cc. B. Guie, Norristown. 

Mary H. Irwin, Ardmore. 

Jerry March, Norristown. 

A. H, Gerberich, Royersford. 

A. D. BHisenhower, Norristown. 

Mary E. Templin, Norristown. 

J. H. Landis, Conshohocken. 

E. L. Flack, Abington. 

Cora Fuller, Horsham. 

Eleanor Eves, Gwynedd. 

Lila S. Walker, Norristown. 

C. Reifsnyder, Norristown. 

L. B. Landis, North Wales. 

MonTOUR—1. 

W. D. Steinbach,* Limestone. 
NORTHAMPTON—30. ; 

H. K. Bender,* East Bangor. 

W. W. Cottingham,* Easton. 

O. R. Wilt,* South Bethlehem. 

G. W. Twitmyer,* Bethlehem. 

John E. Stocker, Bethlehem. 

John —* Shenck, Bethlehem, 

panes Ross, Bethlehem. 

G. . McCreary, Bethlehem. 
J. ro Diefenderfer, Bethlehem. 

J. Overfield, Bethlehem. 
W. D. Seyfried, Bethlehem. 
Anna O. Laramy, Bethlehem. 
Lillie M. Deemer, Bethlehem, 
Emma S. Benner, Bethlehem. 
M. Alice Weaver, Bethlehem. 
Helen L. Lawall, Bethlehem. 
Emma C. Henrick, Bethlehem. 
Sara B. Halliwell, Bethlehem. 
Jane C. Reichard, Bethlehem. 
S. Emily Bishop, Bethlehem. 
Anna C. Clauder, Bethlehem. 
M. E. Hagenbach, Bethlehem. 
M. C. White, Bethlehem. 
ise Lobach, Bethlehem. 

Hackman, Bethlehem. 
Eaith M. Trapp, Bethlehem. 
A. L. Hackman, Bethlehem. 

. O. Reagie, Mount Bethel. 
E. D. Bitner, East Bangor. 
W. A. Wetzel, Pen Argyl. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—14 
Benjamin Apple,* Sunbury. 
Wm. F. Harpel,* Shamokin. 
Albert Lloyd,* Shamokin. 
Samuel H. Dean,* Mt. Carmel. 
A. Reist Rutt,* Milton. 

Ira Shipman,* Sunbury. 
Estelle M. Rippel, Milton. 
H. E. Carleton, Mt. Carmel. 
Lizzie J. Love, Milton. 
Maggie Amerman, Sunbury. 
Katie Bier, Sunbury. 
Blanche W. Nye, Dewart. 
Ellen C. Nye. Dewart. 
S. O. Reed. Sunbury. 
PERRY—1. 

E. H. Bryner,* N. Bloomfield. 
PHILADELPHIA—204, 
School Controllers. 

Hon. W. J. Pollock. 440 Walnut. 
Hon. 8S. B. Huey, Drexel B’ldg. 
Dr. M. Wilson, 1750 Frankford. 
= S. G. Dixon, Elmwood ave. 

J. Manning, 731 S. 10th st. 
pA Hughes, 1300 N. 3rd st. 
Cc. H. Van Fleet, 132 S. 8th st. 
om H. Hubbert, 203 Chestnut. 

Oughton, 2251 Uber Place. 
Paul Kavanaugh, 322 Walnut. 
F, Smedley, Church & Tacony. 
Jerome F. McCall, Frankford. 
Thomas J. Eagan, Frankford. 
T. G. Barrett, 1016 N. 5th st. 
Dr. E. Brooks,{* 696 City Hall. 
Dr. E. A. Singer.* Frankford. 
Marv Wright,* 4308 Frankford. 
Dr. W. C. Jacobs.* 709 N. 43d. 
Dr. J.P. Garber.* 696 City Hall. 
i A. Kirby.* 2108 Spring G’dn. 

H. Kain.* 1531 Centennial. 
Rev. P. R. McDevitt.*21 S. 13th. 

W. Pearson,* 7153 Boyer st. 
Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean, U. P. 
Dr. C. C. Harrison, Provost, t, U. P. 
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J. M. Willard, Girls’ N.School. 
Mrs. L. L.L. Wilson,Girls’ N. 8. 


S. T. Skidmore, Girls’ N. S. 


Susan C. Lodge, 1720 Arch st. 
F. B. Branut, Central High S. 
F. S. Edmonds, 1753 N. 33rd st. 


Lewis Nusbaum, Phila. 


Cc. R. Woodruff,; 1112 Girard B. 
Geo. Wheeler, J. G. Blaine S. 
Mrs. Linda Stuart, 4552 Wayne. 
Mrs, ery 2319 N. 20th. 


Geo. Gideon,j 17 N. a st. 
J. H. 7". eee 3129 13th. 


J. A. M. Passmore it 1596 Arch, 
Mrs. J.A.M. Passmore, 73188. 42d. 
Edith D. Passmore,j 318 S. 42d. 
H. L. Passmore,j 318 S. 42d st. 

A. Mason, 212 W. Chelton. 


Thed. Pershing,; 1229 Arch st. 


. C. Harriman,; 1229 Arch st. 


Cc 

E. W. Newton,j 1229 Arch st. 
O. K. Stewart,j 1020 Arch st. 
» L. 


i Naramore,} 1235 Arch st, 

. L. Twohig,} 5245 Walton ave. 
H.W. Hughson,71226 S. Markoe. 
John L. Shroy,{ 1608 Diamond. 
Albert H. Raub, 2005 Chestnut. 
Emma 8. Martin, 2241 N. 19th. 
wr ag Ferrell, 2309 N. 13th. 


A. McDonnell, 1217 S. 7th. 


M. T. Maguire, 1713 S. 18th st. 
Matilda Montgomery, 329 Reed. 
Lizzie A. Burns, 927 S. 2nd st. 


Teresa Cavill, 1709 N. 15th st. 
. A. Anderson, 333 Pine st. 
Annie H. Horgan, 1524 S. 6th. 


Agnes T. Kelly, 913 S. 13th st. 
Ella M. Shinn, 2024 N. Camac. 


W. Flounders, Ashbourne. 
F. Byler, 5516 Hunter ave. 


PRISO 


. Copeland, 3rd & Catharine. 
. Callan, 8rd & Catharine. 

< Patton, 3rd & Catharine, 
ucie Taylor, 3rd & Catharine. 


ate 


. Hearder, 3rd & Catharine. 
. Urquhart, 3rd&Catharine. 
. Wilson, 3rd & Catharine. 
2% Kelly, 3rd & Catharine. 
E. Snyder, 3rd & Catharine. 
"Ingersoll, 3rd&Catharine. 
“Re Butcher, 3rd & Catharine. 
Larkin, "trd & Catharine. 
2 “Michener, 4512 Regent st. 
irginia Voight, 2535 N. Front. 
Cornman, 2252 N. 20th st. 
Fr. Broadwater, 735 Pine st. 
J. Belcher, 2120 N. 13th st. 


7, cas 


apt pha 1" aia} 


Janet G. Jordan, 2428 Spru 


Annie J. Crosby, 1541 S. Meth. st. 


Clar. Hampton, 3037 N. 16th st. 


M. J. McQuaide, 1421 Jackson. 


M. J. Lamberton, 4403 Osage. 


Hester M. Allen, 1410 Porter st. 
Martha H. Dunn, 2108Green st. 
Anna A. Kelly, 1019 Christian. 
3447 Chestnut. 
: N. 26th st. 
J.A. Rodgers, Front & H.Lane. 
Rena I. Graham, 1533 N. 15th. 
E. M. Johnson, 2225 Fairhill st. 
F.. Rowen, 535 E. Thompson st, 
R. I. MelIlwain, 2048 N. Park. 


Mary E. Buggy, 
Cc. S. Lockhead, 832 


A. J. Emrey, Bustleton. 


Harriet P. Gaile, 1327 Toronto. 
H. Walton, 1706 Columbia ave. 
Marg. C. Jones, Germantown. 


L. Bircher, 3405 Germantown. 
A. McCullough, 1613 Eyre st. 


M. G. Desmond, 2108 W. Norris. 
Anna S. Darmon, 2021 N. 12th. 
Anna E. Cooper, 640 N. 7th st. 
Ada Mintzer, 225 Catharine st. 


wg R. Rosch, 1223 8S. 11th st. 
_ C. Cooper, 1447 Venango st. 

I. "Goodwin, 4564 eneave. 
Hitzaberh A. Hall, 2530 N. 19th. 
aga Welker, 2242 heey 


M. Campbell, 1330 Airdrie st. 


B. Kline, 4514 Westminster. 
Mary J. Sproule, 644 N. 44th st. 
Buckwalter,3rd & Catharine. 
T.H. Johnston, 3rd&Catharine. 


M. Bird, 3rd & Catharine. 
pn. 3rd & Catha. 


e x Ashmore, 3418 — A sa 





Mary Treston, 1211 N. 25th st. 
O. P. Ely, Falls of Schuylkill. 
C. A. Dyson, Falls of Sc’ylkill. 
J. 7 Michener,t 4512 Regent st. 
E. Broomell, 15 Saunders. 
Elia‘ pS Kauftman, Ardmore. 
S. Enos, 4152 Penn Grove T. 
teak A. Singer, 4660 Penn st. 
W. H. Samuels, 2505 N. 12th st. 
Bertha McElhaney,Manayunk. 
J. Thornton Emrey, Bustleton. 
Elizabeth M. Toy, Bustleton. 
Ada H. Dyer, Bustleton. 
L. C. Starkey, Bustleton. 
W. J. Brown, Somerton. 
Mary Thornley, Somerton. 
Lidie B. Knight, Somerton. 
C. M. Moore, Somerton. 
E. Y. Montanye, Holmesburg. 
Llewellyn Laws, Holmesburg. 
A. W. Dudley, Holmesburg. 
M. L. Emrey, 163 N. 15th st. 
Annie Embery, 4617 Franklin. 
Jennie Stott, 4755 Tacony st. 
Bertha E. Cather, 1421 Sellers. 
Leah A. Coulter, 4625 James st. 
Jennie Foulkrod, 1826 Harrison. 
Clara F. Stanger, 4522 Penn st. 
Allinda M. Orell, 1431 Unity st. 
E. E. Michener, 3740 N. Carlisle. 
Mrs. Michener,; 3740 N. Carlisle. 
Geo. W. Bickel, 3047 N. 10th st. 
Maria L. Hopkins, 2625 N. 6th. 
a de Pierra, 1531 Euclid. 
te aan, 1932 Mervine st. 
V. Noon, 4021 1 Germantown, 
Miayth _ Scott, 1709 N.17th st. 
Emma Strong, 816 N. lith st. 
M. MacMillen, 2815 N. lith st. 
Miriam Goldsmith, 907 N. 7th. 
Sara J. Trotter, Narberth. 
Mary A. Gibson, 907 W. Lehigh. 
M. E. Nolen, 611 W. Clearfield. 
C. G. Freed, 7913 Frankford ave. 
Robert M. Gailey, 2417 N. 17th. 
Sara E. Slack, 2103 N. 12th st. 
E. Eastburn, 3217 Germantown. 
Sarah A. Guest, 3427 Marshall. 
Annie S. Lever, 3017 Sea 
Helen Reed, Oak 


ee A. Simpson, 242 N. 52d st. 
H. Cooper, 1416 Naudain st. 
Ella Jacobs, 1307 N. Marshall. 
. N. Anderson, 1745 N. 19th st. 
= Bradshaw, 4436 Sansom. 
. J. Morrison, 1430 N. 7th st. 
H. Sowden, Germantown. 
. May Engle, 58 Harvey st. 
8S. Woodin, Torresdale. 
N. Parker, Germantown. 
Le Burns, 24 E. Clapier st. 
B. 


2 


Duncan, 1602 Mt. Vernon. 
Murphy, Rowlandville. 
Montgomery, Crescentville. 
Ida V. Loux, 1932 N. Mervine. 


Debtyitity hte 


Wm. L. Welsh, 3413 Baring st. 
. EF. Perring, 619 N. 48th st. 
Emma Graham, 659 N. 35th st. 
Hester J. Bickley, Logan. 
aw A. Long, 1915 N. 19th st. 
A. Miller, 1888 N. Bouvier. 
A B. Budd, 523 N. 18th st. 
Ida R. Lewis, Manayunk. 
Edward Gideon, 2416 Clifford. 
Chas. S. Boyer, 3223 Clifford st. 
David R. Baer, 3005 Poplar st. 
Martha Woerner, Roxboro. 
Wm. L. Balentine, 2140 N. 28th. 
N. Mitchell, 27th and Wharton. 
PoTTER—3. 
Otis A. Kilbourn*, Coudersport. 
J. E. French, Galeton. 

John W. Bodier, Germania. 
ScHUYLKILL—15. 
G.W.Weiss,*tSchuylkill Hav’n. 

B. F. Patterson,* Pottsville. 
W. N. Ehrhart, * MahanoyCity. 
F, 5 Noonan,* St. Nicholas. 
J. Cooper,* Shenandoah. 
H. 4 Spayd,t Minersville. 
Wm. Krickbaum, Minersville. 
John Toole,t Minersville. 
Jesse Newlin, Pottsville. 

S. A. Thurlow, Pottsville. 


ag 





[Aucust, 


1s A. Philips, Tower aes 
J. L. Seltzer,+ Pottsvill 

M. A. Carey, Girnrdvilie. 

D. H. Christ, Minersville. 
Mrs. D.H. Christ,t Minersville. 


SNYDER~4. 


F. C. Bowersox,* Middleburg. 
Wm. Noetling, Selins Grove. 

B. Wagenseller, Selins Grove. 
Jennie H. Miller, Selins Greve. 


SOMERSET—2. 


E. E. Pritts,* Somerset. 
Rev. Edgar S. Hassler, Keim. 
SULLIVAN—5. 

Francis W. Meylert,* Laporte. 
C. Warburton, Campbelisville. 
Charles W, Palmer, Piatt. 

M. J. Phillips, Muncy Valley. 
Mrs. C.E.Van Veghten,Shunk. 


SUSQUEHANNA—3. 


Chas. BE. Moxley,* Hallstead. 
Anna Doran, Susquehanna. 
Ruth Philippi, Susquehanna, 
T1IOGA—23 
re R. Longstreet,* Mansfield. 
. T. Smith, N. S., Mansfield. 
¢ Robertson, N.S. ,»Mansfield. 
%, aan, 'N. s., Mansfield. 
it. Cass, Elkland. 
Ry M. F. "Cass, Elkland. 
Abbie E. Weeks, Elkland. 
Gertrude Warren, Elkland. 
= B. Gaige, Jackson Summit. 
H. Gaige, Jackson Summit. 
| & Miller, Liberty. 
Marg. Stevenson, Morris Run. 
Belle W. Munro, Morris Run. 


J. G. March, Antrim 

Bertha M. Davis, Blossburg. 

<r Smith, Wellsboro. 

Charles Frick, Arnot. 

William E. Blair, Westfield. 

William W. Raker, Liberty. 

H. E. Raesly, Wellshoro. 

B. A. Retan, Tio; 

Mrs. J. G. Smith> Wellsboro. 
UnIon—3. 

D. P. Stapleton,* Lewisburg. 

A, = Wonder, New Berlin. 

B. * Johnson, Lewisburg. 
VENANGO—3. 

Wm. G. Ladds,* Franklin. 

. we Babcock,* Oil City. 

Cc. D. Phipps,t Rocky Grove. 
W ARREN—1. 

Orlo J. Gunning,* Warren. 

W ASHINGTON—2.' 
pre nk R. Hall,* Washington. 
. B. Noss,t N.S., California. 

WAYNE—3 

D. L. Hower,* Honesdale. 

Ww. W. Baker, Honesdale. 
Thomas S. March, Honesdale. 
WESTMORELAND—5. 

wy W. Ulerich,* Latrobe. 
. 8S. Finney, West Newton. 
LE Spiegel, Arnold. 
. A. Streng, Latrobe. 
. N. Pershing, Greensburg.’ 
W YOMING—}. 
H. Jarvis,* Tunkhannock. 
. T. Kepperiey, Tunkhannock. 
J. Morelock, Tunkhannock. 
Effie Reynolds, Tunkhannock. 
YorkK—5. 
Atreen Wanner,* be 
T. Jeffers, D.D 
irs, Ettie H. Jeffers, at "York. 
M. McLaury, York. 
i M. Payne, Stewartstown. 
OTHER STATES—9. 
E. ante. Boston, Mass. 
é. “w.Holden pringfield,Mass. 
Kilborn, New York City. 
. Oo. Wilhelm, New York City. 
. J. Lewis, Wilmington, Del- 
R. Wood, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. A. Green, New York City. 
G. H. Passmore, L.I.City, N. Y. 
J.L. Hughes, Toronto, anada. 


TOTAL, 1012. 


ony PPPs 


QP> 
ont: 

















